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AN  EMPIRICAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  PERFORMANCE 


James  R.  Terborg 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
University  of  Oregon 


INTRODUCTION 

Organizations  have  a  pervasive  impact  on  modern  society:  people  mork  for  organizations;  people  use 
products  and  services  offered  by  organizations;  people  are  governed  by  decisions  made  in  organizations.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  meaningful  part  of  our  lives  that  is  totally  unaffected  by  organizations. 

Consequently,  because  organizations  have  such  a  great  impact  on  the  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  members  of 
society,  it  is  critical  to  design  and  operate  organizations  in  a  manner  that  satisfactorily  meets  the  needs  of 
that  society. 

The  creation  of  effective  organizations  implies,  houever,  an  understanding  of  horn  organizations  function, 
and  how  effectiveness  is  determined.  Although  this  mill  be  a  complex  and  problematic  task  with  little 
likelihood  of  reaching  a  final  or  even  acceptable  solution,  social  science  research,  never -the-less,  should 
contribute  to  knomledge  about  organizational  design  and  operation. 

This  paper  represents  the  Final  Report  of  a  multi-year  project  on  organizational  effectiveness.  The 
project’s  objective  was  to  empirically  examine  relationships  among  variables  thought  to  reflect  indicators  of 
organizational  effectiveness  and  determiners  of  organizational  effectiveness.  Archival  data  from  142  retail 
stores  belonging  to  the  same  international  merchandise  organization  provided  the  basis  for  the  investigation. 
Research  uas  guided  by  a  multivariate  model  that  considered  the  unique  and  joint  contributions  of:  (a) 
environmental  factors,  (b)  employee  perceptions  of  unit  policies  and  practices,  and  (c)  quality  of  personnel 
on  attitudinal,  behavioral,  and  economic  indicators  of  effectiveness.  Although  generalizmbility  of  results  is 
limited  by  use  of  multiple  units  from  a  single  organization  in  a  single  industry,  the  findings  should  have 
implications  for  the  design  and  operation  of  any  large  organization  composed  of  geographically  dispersed  but 
similar  units.  In  such  organizations,  all  units  face  generally  equivalent  issues  of  personnel  selection, 
training,  retention,  utilization,  and  performance.  Similarly,  all  units  can  be  judged  on  criteria  used  by  the 
organization  for  internal  assessment  of  unit  performance.  Understanding  hou  different  variables  impact  unit 
performance  uould  be  relevant  for  a  variety  of  decisions  including  resource  allocation, 
expansion/retrenchment,  and  proeotion/transfer  of  personnel. 

The  report  is  organized  into  four  major  sections:  literature  revieu,  method,  results,  and  discussion. 

The  first  section  sill  briefly  summarize  key  issues  in  the  organizational  effectiveness  literature.  A  model 
to  guide  research  Mill  be  proposed,  and  major  research  questions  Mill  be  identified.  The  second  section  Mill 
describe  the  sample  and  operationalization  of  variables.  The  third  section  mill  present  the  results  of  the 
study,  begining  Mi th  inter-relationships  among  variables  rnithin  the  same  set  and  concluding  Mi th  multivariate 
relationships  among  sets  of  variables.  The  final  section  Mill  summarize  the  findings,  discuss  results  thought 
to  be  of  particular  interest  or  importance,  and  conclude  Kith  a  general  evaluation  of  the  study. 

REVIEN  OF  THE  LITERATURE  ON  ORGANIZATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 
Current  Status  of  the  Concept 

The  literature  on  organizational  effectiveness  is  voluminous,  disorganized,  and  theoretically 
complicated.  Several  books,  conferences,  and  symposia  hive  been  devoted  to  the  topic  during  the  past  10  years 
<c.f.,  Goodman  l  Penmngs,  1977;  Price,  1968;  Steers,  1977;  Zaamuto,  1962),  and,  many  leading  researchers  and 
theorists  have  uritten  papers  or  given  talks  on  the  subject.  Although  our  understanding  about  organizational 
effectiveness  is  still  in  a  preliminary  state,  several  key  issues  and  observations  have  surfaced. 

First,  it  has  become  more  evident  that  the  concept  of  organizational  effectiveness  is  of  limited 
theoretical  relevance.  As  Kahn  noted  <19771,  the  tere  has  not  set  scientific  definitions!  criteria  «i th 
regard  to  conceptualization  or  operationalization.  Multiple  definitions  exist.  As  a  consequence,  there  is 
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disagreement  concerning  what  variables  constitute  antecedents  of  effectiveness  and  Mbit  variables  constitute 
indicators  of  effectiveness  <6oodaan  1  Penn mgs,  1980).  Is  adaptability  an  antecedent  of  effectiveness  or  is 
adaptability  an  indicator  of  effectiveness?  Furthermore,  bon  do  you  opeationalize  adaptability?  Is  it  a 
function  of  the  aatch  between  organizational  structure  and  the  environaent,  or,  is  it  a  diaate  of  trust  and 
participation? 

Fortunately,  there  are  solutions  to  this  problea.  One  is  to  drop  the  tera  ’Organizational  Effectiveness* 
froa  the  scientific  language  as  a  concept  that  is  definable  and  aeasurable,  and  to  redefine  it  as  a  research 
doaain  that  includes  a  variety  of  topics  and  aethodologies  yet  shares  a  coaaon  theoretical  tradition.  A 
second  solution  is  to  recognize  the  difference  between  natters  of  value  and  aatters  of  fact  (Caapbell,  1977). 
natters  of  fact  specify  observable  relationships  aaong  variables  such  as  deaonstrating  a  link  between 
organizational  structure  and  effeciency  of  production.  Hatters  of  value  specify  value  judgements  about  the 
relative  'goodness’  of  products  and  services  offered  by  the  organization.  Hatters  of  value  are  subjective 
evaluations.  Different  groups  or  constituencies  are  likely  to  sake  different  evalutions  of  the  saae  output. 
This  notion  that  ’effectiveness  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder*  is  at  the  crux  of  the  problea  with  definition 
and  operationalization  of  the  construct.  Thus,  research  in  the  doaain  of  organizational  effectiveness  oust 
distinguish  between  aatters  of  value  and  aatters  of  fact.  Dubin  (197b)  notes  the  two  aajor  perspectives  of 
aanagerial  and  societal.  Hanagers  sight  evaluate  efficiency,  profitability,  or  aarket  share  as  desirable 
while  groups  in  society  sight  oppose  the  very  existance  of  the  organization.  Scientific  methodology  can  be 
successfully  applied  to  establishaent  of  aatters  of  fact.  It  also  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
establisbaent  of  different  aatters  of  value.  But,  it  cannot  be  successfully  applied  to  establishaent  of  whose 
values  are  'correct*  and  whose  values  are  'wrong.* 

Having  redefined  organizational  effectiveness  as  a  research  doaain  that  includes  natters  of  fact  and 
aatters  of  value,  it  becomes  easier  to  focus  in  on  remaining  key  issues.  Perhaps  the  aost  important  issue  is 
use  of  a  model  to  guide  research.  A  model  lakes  explicit  what  variables  are  thought  to  be  important  and  what 
variables  are  thought  to  be  uniaportant;  a  aodel  specif ices  relationships  aaong  variables;  and  a  model 
specifies  the  level  of  analysis  for  collection  of  data.  Different  or  even  competing  models  sight  be  proposed. 
This  is  not  a  problea,  but  a  sign  of  a  developing  field  of  inquiry.  Hodels  that  are  disconfiraed  are  either 
dropped  froa  use  or  are  modified.  Once  a  aodel  has  been  chosen  to  guide  research,  traditional  concerns  of 
aethadology  and  aeasureaent  begin  to  surface.  Typical  questions  include  validity  of  aeasureaent,  stability 
over  time,  and  diaensionality  of  constructs  (Steers,  1977). 

In  suaaary,  organizational  effectiveness  refers  to  a  research  doaain  and  not  to  a  scientific  concept. 
Research  within  this  doaain  can  eaploy  a  variety  of  aodels  and  aethodologies  appropriate  to  the  question  of 
interest  at  the  time  the  data  are  collected.  Appropriate  questions  for  investigation  include  the 
identification  and  aeasureaent  of  different  value  systeas  used  by  constituencies  in  judging  organizational 
effectiveness,  and  the  establishaent  of  reliable  associations  between  variables  specified  by  explicit  aodels 
of  organizational  assessaent. 

A  Hodel  of  Organizational  Effectiveness 

Perhaps  the  aost  critical  decision  in  research  on  organizational  effectiveness  is  deciding  what  variables 
to  aeasure.  The  doaain  is  so  broad  that  no  single  study  could  ever  include  all  of  the  variables  that  light  be 
identified  as  iaportant.  The  researcher  needs  a  roadaap,  a  theory,  or  soae  conceptual  fraaework  to  aid  in  the 
choice  of  variables.  This  section  will  discuss  the  aodel  used  to  guide  the  present  research  study 

At  a  minimum,  aodels  oust  include  a  list  of  variables,  concepts,  or  constructs  that  can  be 
operationalized  and  aodels  oust  specify  relations  aaong  those  variables,  concepts,  or  constructs.  In 
addition,  if  aodels  are  to  be  particularly  useful,  they  should  bes  (a)  explicit,  (b)  theory  baaed,  (c) 
operationally  defined,  (d)  empirically  validated,  (e)  generalizable,  and  (f)  have  face  validity  (Nadler, 

1980). 

Huch  current  work  in  the  doaain  of  organizational  effectiveness  can  be  placed  iato  one  of  three  aajor 
aodels.  The  three  aodels  are  the  Bool  Attainment  Hodel,  the  Systeas  Hodel,  and  the  Resource  Dependence  Hodel. 

The  goal  attainment  aodel  is  perhaps  the  aost  discussed  aodel.  An  organization  is  judged  effective  when 
it  is  able  to  achieve  its  goals.  Resaarch  using  the  goal  attainment  aodel  would  atteapt  to  identify  goals, 
objectives,  and  standards,  and  to  deteraine  whether  these  goals  were  satisfied.  This  straightforward  and 
siaple  approach,  houever,  can  quickly  becoae  complex.  There  are  problees  with  multiple  goals,  incompatible 
qoals,  and  prioritization  of  goals.  In  addition,  even  if  these  problems  are  dealt  with,  the  goal  attainment 
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•odel  docs  not  fully  specify  »ntKedcnts  of  goal  success.  Obviously,  it  is  of  interest  to  knou  «hy  sooe 
organizations  achieve  their  goals  aehile  other  organizations  do  not. 

The  systeos  oodel  oas  for  a  long  tioe  the  oajor  alternative  oodel  to  the  goal  attainoent  oodel.  The 
systeos  oodel  suggests  that  organizations  are  effective  when  decisions  are  oade  at  or  near  the  source  of 
ispleoentation,  when  couunication  is  accuarate  and  readily  available,  shen  there  it  a  oinituo  aoout  of 
conflict,  and  then  there  exists  shared  values  of  trust  and  confidence.  Much  of  the  activity  dealing  with 
Organizational  Developoent  is  based  on  the  systeos  lodel.  The  systeos  oodel,  however,  often  excludes  econooic 
and  behavioral  criteria  thought  to  index  organizational  performance.  In  the  past,  relatively  little  research 
has  atteopted  to  link  OD  interventions  to  hard  criteria;  the  work  of  Likert  (19&7)  and  his  associates  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  being  an  exception. 

The  goal  attainoent  oodel  and  the  systeos  oodel  cooplieent  each  other.  The  goal  attainoent  oodel  focuses 
on  outcooes  while  the  systeos  oodel  focuses  on  process.  The  oerging  of  the  two  oodels  provides  a  sore 
cooplete  view  of  organizational  behavior  and  there  is  a  growing  body  of  data  attempting  to  relate  00  process 
interventions  to  econooic  and  behavioral  criteria  (c.f.,  Nicholas,  1982,  for  a  recent  review). 

The  goal  attainoent  oodel  and  the  systeos  oodel  esphasize  the  internal  control  of  organizations.  These 
oodels  do  not  explicity  deal  with  the  question  of  context.  This  ooission  has  been  noted  by  several  writers 
(e.g.,  Aldrich,  1979;  Hannan  i  Freeoan,  1977;  Pfeffer  &  Salancik,  1978).  The  result  is  the  resource 
dependence  oodel,  third  dooinant  oodel  of  organizational  effectiveness. 

The  resource  dependence  oodel  can  take  several  foros.  Essentially,  the  oodel  states  that  organizational 
actions  can  better  be  understood  through  delineation  of  critical  dependencies  between  the  organization  and  its 
environoent.  Rather  than  organizational  outcooes  being  dependent  on  internal  actions  taken  by  sanageoent, 
these  outcooes  are  constrained  and  even  over*deteroined  by  events  in  the  environoent.  Government  regulations, 
interest  rates,  the  weather,  availability  of  supplies  and  raw  oaterials,  changing  social  values,  and  other 
external  organizational  events  are  thought  to  have  ouch  greater  iopact  on  organizational  outcooes  than  do 
actions  taken  by  sanageoent  concerning  the  nature  of  organizational  goals  or  organizational  systeos.  At  best, 
oanageoent  can  try  to  anticipate,  adapt  to,  and  possibly  control  critical  resources  and  critical 
constituencies  in  their  environments  such  that  continued  survival  and  growth  is  enhanced. 

The  resource  dependence  oodel  of  organizational  effectiveness  has  oade  a  genuine  contribution  to 
organizational  theory.  It  presents  a  strong  counterpoint  to  positions  taken  by  theorists  in  organizational 
behavior,  who  esphasize  individual  and  group  action.  But,  does  discovery  of  the  environoent  as  an  ioportant 
force  in  organizational  outcooes  necessarily  ioply  that  internal  organizational  actions  no  longer  need  to  be 
given  ouch  attention?  Should  researchers  and  consultants  abandon  concern  with  process  and  goal  attainoent? 

The  answer  is,  No!  Wiat  it  does  ioply,  however,  is  the  isportance  of  a  previously  under -researched  set  of 
variables  which  should  be  incorporated  into  existing  oodel  building. 

Several  integrative  oodels  that  explicitly  consider  internal  and  external  deteroioants  of  organizational 
outcooes  recently  have  been  developed  (c.f.,  Rotter,  1980;  Nadler  k  Tushoan,  1977;  Steers,  1977).  Although 
there  is  little  eopirical  data  currently  available  to  use  in  confiroation  or  disconf iroation  of  these  oodels, 
taken  together,  they  provide  a  useful  basis  froo  which  to  design  organizational  effectiveness  research. 

The  oodel  developed  as  part  of  this  reseach  project  is  shown  in  Exhibit  1.  The  oodel  begins  with  the 
assumption  that  organizational  outcooes  are  a  function  of  characteristics  of  the  organization  and 
characteristics  of  the  environoent.  Second,  the  model  assumes  that  indicators  of  effectiveness  are  a  function 
of  organizational  outcooes.  The  particular  outcooes  chosen  as  indicators  of  effectiveness  will  depend  on  who 
is  doing  the  evaluation  and  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation. 

The  environoent  has  three  oajx  dimensions  or  subsets  that  need  to  be  considered.  These  are:  (a)  the 
decision-asking  context,  <b>  resources,  and  (c)  external  organizational  constituencies. 

Within  the  decision-oaking  context,  key  factors  influencing  how  the  environoont  is  understood  by 
sanageoent  are  predictability,  stability,  and  coaplexity.  Stable,  siaple,  and  predictable  environoents  oake 
different  deoands  on  organizational  decision  aakers  than  do  variable,  cooplex,  and  unpredictable  environoents. 
Resources  also  can  bo  viewed  as  having  three  key  factors.  These  ore  resource  availability,  resource 
controllability,  and  resource  dispersion.  A  favorable  environoent  eight  be  one  where  critical  resources  are 
readily  available,  dispersed  evenly  throughout  the  dooain,  and  controllable.  Finally,  tnere  are  external 
organizational  constituencies.  Key  factors  are  the  values  held  by  critical  constituencies  and  the  power 
available  to  critical  constituencies.  A  favorable  environoent  would  be  populated  with  powerful  constituencies 
that  value  the  outcooes  of  the  organization  and  weak  constituencies  that  attach  negative  valence  to  outcooes 
of  the  xganizatiun. 
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The  organization  has  six  aajor  divisions  or  subsets.  These  are:  (a)  strategy,  (b)  technology,  (c)  formal 
organizational  arrangements,  (d)  informal  organizational  arrangements,  (e)  personnel,  and  <f)  history. 

Strategy  can  be  divided  into  corporate  strategy,  business  strategy,  and  operational  strategy.  Corporate 
strategy  defines  the  core  mission  of  the  organization.  It  deals  with  the  question,  'What  business  are  *e  in?' 
Business  strategy  translates  the  core  mission  into  long-term  goals  and  objectives,  standards  for  achievement, 
and  general  plans  for  action  and  resource  allocation.  Operational  strategy  translates  business  strategy  into 
short-term  goals  and  specific  plans  for  action.  Technology  refers  to  the  major  techniques  used  by  the 
organization  uhile  producing  a  product  or  providing  *  service.  Technology  includes  methods  of  operation, 
equipment,  and  knouledge.  Formal  organizational  arrangements  are  those  structures  and  methods  intentionally 
created  and  supported  by  the  organization  in  order  to  facilitate  organizational  goals.  These  arrangements 
include  decisions  about  organizational  structure,  control  and  measurement  systems,  and  personnel  policies  and 
practices.  Informal  organizational  arrangements  are  those  processes  and  behavioral  patterns  that  sserge  as 
part  of  ongoing  functioning.  These  include  the  formation  of  organizational  values,  norms,  and  beliefs; 
leadership  styles;  and  interaction  patterns.  Terms  like  'Organizational  Culture*  and  'Organizational  Climate' 
mould  be  included  under  informal  organizational  arrangements.  Personnel  characteristics  important  for 
organizational  functioning  include  level  of  organizational  attachment;  knomledge,  skills,  and  abilities;  and 
demography.  Finally,  history  is  the  'memory*  of  the  organization,  mhich  includes  patterns  of  past  behavior, 
and  interpretation  of  significant  events. 

The  model  is  a  list  of  variables  thought  to  be  important  for  understanding  organizational  outcomes. 
Depending  on  the  situation,  it  night  be  necessary  to  include  additional  variables.  The  list  mas  not  designed 
to  be  all  inclusive.  Rather,  the  intent  mas  to  be  comprehensive  mithout  becoming  overly  complex. 

Effective  use  of  the  model  requires  the  researcher  to  consider  four  questions.  First,  the  nature  of  the 
organization,  or  organizations,  under  investigation  should  be  specified  in  sufficient  detail  so  that 
appropriate  variables  can  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  study.  Second,  the  purpose  of  the  investigation 
should  be  clarified  for  the  same  reason.  Third,  mith  this  knomledge,  the  researcher  should  select 
organizational  outcomes  that  are  relevant  for  the  organization  and  the  purpose  of  the  investigation.  Finally, 
the  researcher  must  identify  variables  from  the  model  that  are  likely  to  have  an  impact  on  the  outcomes  chosen 
for  investigation.  These  variables  should  be  assessed  or  controlled.  For  example,  if  the  researcher  is 
interested  in  organizational  gromth,  then  strategy  sight  be  a  more  important  variable  set  than  mould 
personnel.  Thus,  attempts  should  be  made  to  obtain  valid  assessments  of  strategy.  But,  if  the  outcome  is 
labor  relations,  then  personnel  might  be  a  sore  important  variable  set  than  mould  strategy.  In  practice,  more 
variables  sight  be  identified  than  can  realistically  be  included  in  the  study.  Also,  valid 
operationalizations  of  some  variables  or  variable  sets  sight  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  do.  Data  sight  not 
exist,  data  might  not  be  coded  in  a  useable  forsat,  and  certain  types  of  information  eight  be  confidential. 
Finally,  if  data  collection  and  retrieval  become  problematic,  the  researcher  must  decide,  at  some  point, 
mhether  sufficient  internal  validity  can  be  preserved  to  sake  the  results  interpretable. 

Use  of  the  Model  to  Guide  Research  Decisions 

The  focus  organization  is  a  Fortune  504  firm  engaged  in  international  merchasdising.  The  organization  is 
a  leader  in  its  industry  and  has  exhibited  steady,  if  not  spectacular,  grouth  during  the  past  20  years.  The 
organization  has  a  nationnide  distribution  netmork  of  retail  sales  stores.  Based  on  articles  in  magazines 
such  as  Business  deck,  Forbes,  and  Fortune,  the  organization  has  a  strong  customer  image,  emphasizes  customer 
satisfaction,  and  competes  on  the  basis  of  quality  merchandise  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  particular  unit  of 
analysis  mill  be  the  performance  of  M2  retail  stores.  All  stores  are  classified  as  'A*  stores  by  the 
organization.  These  are  the  largest  stores,  uith  'B*  and  *C*  stores  being  smaller  and  carrying  reduced  lines 
of  merchandise. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  mas  basic  research  on  organizational  performance.  The  organization  mas 
contacted  because  of  the  availability  of  data  and  the  responsiveness  of  key  organizational  members  to  requests 
for  research  activity. 

Choice  of  organizational  outcoses  to  be  used  as  indicators  of  effectiveness  mas  based  on  tuo  factors. 
First,  outcomes  should  index  those  criteria  used  by  the  organization  in  eonitoring  store  performance.  Thus, 
the  organization's  own  values  mere  used  to  define  effectiveness.  And  second,  outcoees  should  be  accessible 
and  valid. 

Six  outcomes  mere  selected  for  investigation.  All  outcomes  mere  recorded  at  the  store  level.  The 
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outcoaes  nere:  (a)  sales  per  hour,  (b)  annual  sales  voluae  divided  by  annual  total  labor  costs,  (c)  annual 
voluntary  turnover  rates  aaong  aanageeent  personnel,  id)  annual  voluntary  turnover  rates  aaong  sales  and  sales 
support  personnel,  (e)  aggregate  job  satisfaction  for  aanageaent  personnel,  and  (f)  aggregate  job  satisfaction 

for  sales  and  sales  support  personnel.  These  variables  Mill  be  described  aore  fully  in  the  eethods  section  of  1 

the  report. 

Having  identified  the  organization  as  a  leader  in  the  retail  sales  industry,  and  the  unit  of  analysis  as  j 

store  perforaance,  the  nett  step  in  use  of  the  aodel  is  to  identify  relevant  variables  for  inclusion  in  the 
study.  Begining  with  the  environaent,  only  variables  associated  aith  resources  Mere  thought  to  be  of  interest 
in  explaining  differences  in  store  perforaance.  The  decision-eating  context  Mould  be  aore  relevant  in  the  j 

foraation  of  overall  corporate  policy  and  strategy  and  Mould  not  likely  be  a  critical  factor  in  the  operation 

of  any  particular  store.  Although,  the  decision-aaking  context  Mould  be  laportant  if  the  unit  of  analysis  ! 

Mere  different  retail  organizations.  External  organizational  constituencies,  e.g.,  consuaer  groups, 

aanufacturers,  and  local,  state,  and  federal  governaents,  also  Mere  not  thought  to  be  critical  for 

understanding  perforaance  at  the  store  level.  Again,  these  factors  Mould  probably  be  aore  relevant  if 

organizations  and  industries  Mere  studied  as  opposed  to  stores  Mithin  the  saae  organization.  Unions,  hONever, 

Mould  be  one  iaportant  constituency  in  the  environaent  that  could  have  iapact  on  local  store  perforaance.  In 
the  present  study,  none  of  the  stores  included  for  analysis  m ere  restricted  by  collective  bargaining 
agreeaents  at  the  store  level. 

Resources  in  the  environaent  can  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  availability,  controllability,  and 
dispersion.  In  the  retail  industry,  aarketing  strategists  use  a  process  called  ‘site  analysis*  to  guide  the 
placeaent  of  stores  in  good  locations.  One  of  the  aost  iaportant  factors  used  in  site  analysis  is  the  aaount 
and  stability  of  potential  custoaer  incoae  (Duncan  lr  Hollander,  1977).  Although  retail  organizations  can  not 
control  coaaunity  incoae,  it  can  place  stores  in  locations  ahere  uealth,  or  sufficient  incoae  given  the 
pricing  philosophy  of  the  organization,  is  concentrated.  This  increases  the  likelihood  of  high  and  stable 
sales  voluae  and  profitability.  Three  variables  Mere  assessed  in  the  present  study  to  index  differences  in 
resource  environaents  faced  by  the  different  stores.  The  variables  are:  (a)  aedian  faaily  discretionary 
incoae  in  the  coaaunity,  (b)  average  local  uneaployaent  rate  for  the  year,  and  (c)  shopping  aall  versus 
doNntoNn/nei ghborhood  location. 

Discussion  non  turns  to  consideration  of  organizational  coaponents  relevant  for  understanding  differences 
in  retail  store  perforaance.  Based  on  inforaation  about  the  organization  obtained  froa  discussions  Mith  key 
personnel  and  articles  in  aagazines  such  as  Business  Meek,  Forbes,  and  Fortune,  strategy  and  foreal 
organizational  arrangeaents  sere  not  thought  to  be  relevant  for  explaining  perforaance  differences  at  the 
store  level.  Strategic  decisions  are  aade  at  corporate  headguarters  and  are  the  saae  for  all  the  stores. 

Also,  stores  had  the  saae  basic  structure,  control  and  aeasureaent  systeas,  and  personnel  policies  and 
practices.  In  fact,  interviens  Mith  store  aanagers  shooed  soae  discontent  over  the  control  exerted  by 
corporate  on  buying,  pricing,  inventory,  and  aarketing  decisions.  All  stores  Mere  required  to  carry  a  basic 
line  of  Merchandise  and  aajor  sales  caapaigns  Mere  conducted  on  a  regional  or  national  basis.  It  eight  be 
interesting  to  note  that  H.T.  Brant,  a  large  general  Merchandise  organization  Nhich  collapsed  into  bankruptcy 
during  the  aiddle  1970’ s,  gave  store  aanagers  considerable  control  over  such  decisions. 

In  retailing,  it  has  long  been  knoen  that  the  design  and  appearance  of  a  store  affects  consuaer  behavior 
(Hason  A  Hayer,  197B).  Lighting,  layout,  store  eguipaent,  counter  and  display  cases,  parking,  and  age  of  the 
building  all  can  iapact  sales  voluae  and  profitability.  These  factors  Mould  be  included  under  technology.  In 
the  present  study,  it  nas  not  possible  to  obtain  direct  aeasures  of  these  variables.  But,  it  Mas  felt  that 

knoMledge  of  shopping  aall  versus  dountotm/nei ghborhood  location  Mould  be  a  surrogate  Measure  of  these 

characteristics.  In  general,  shopping  aall  stores  are  aore  Modern,  larger,  and  have  free  parking.  The 
relationship  betseen  history  of  a  retail  store  and  store  perforaance  has  not  been  the  subject  of  systeaatic 
research.  Biven  this  lack  of  knoaledge  coupled  aith  the  probable  high  cost  of  data  collection,  no  atteapt  nas 
aade  to  aeasure  aspects  of  store  history. 

The  regaining  organizational  coaponents  are  inforaal  organizational  structure,  and  personnel,  iaphasis 
nas  placed  on  sssessaent  of  variables  in  these  too  categories. 

detailing  is  fundaaentally  a  ‘people  business.*  Contributions  aade  by  eaployees  sorbing  directly  in 
sales  uith  custoaers,  and  these  sorting  behind  the  scenes  in  adaini strati ve  and  sales-support  departments 
greatly  affect  the  grouth  and  profit  of  the  store.  This  becoees  particularly  evident  Nhen  you  realize  that 

total  labor  costs,  e.g.,  salaries,  bonuses,  fringe  benefits,  and  social  security  taxes,  often  consitute  70 

percent  of  the  total  expense  of  selling.  (Hason  l  Hayer,  1978).  Yet,  inspite  of  these  high  figures,  retail 
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sites  is  a  Ion  paying  career  field,  has  a  poor  image  among  job  applicants,  and  does  not  attract  highly 
qualified  people  (Duncan  i  Hollander,  1977).  The  implications  of  this  are  seen  in  the  results  of  a  1975 
survey  of  personnel  administrators  in  the  retail  industry.  The  three  biggest  problems  mere  the  need  for 
training,  an  unmotivated  and  discourteous  sales  staff,  and  the  inability  to  attract  and  retain  quality 
employees  (Hasan  4  Hayer,  1979).  Because  competing  stores  often  duplicate  products,  brands,  promotions,  and 
prices,  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  sales  force  often  becomes  a  major  differentiating  feature  of  the 
store. 

Informal  organizational  arrangements  nere  assessed  with  employee  responses  to  scales  measuring  the  degree 
of  support  and  participation  within  the  store.  Descriptions  of  leadership  practices  and  organizational 
practices  nere  recorded  separately  for  sanageeent  and  sales  staffs.  The  scales  are  similar  to  those  used  by 
Likert  (1947)  to  measure  managerial  leadership  and  general  organizational  climate.  Previous  research  has 
5homn  these  scales  to  be  reliable  and  to  predict  store  profitability,  turnover  rate,  and  level  of  unionization 
activity  (Terborg  4  Komocar,  1981;  Terborg  4  Shingledecker,  1982). 

Several  measures  mere  available  for  identification  of  personnel  characteristics  thought  to  be  relevant 
for  store  performance.  Information  on  management  staffs  included:  (a)  tenure,  lb)  education,  (c)  ability  test 
scores,  and  Id)  performance  ratings,  inoraation  on  sales  staffs  included:  (a)  tenure,  (b)  education,  (c) 
ability  test  scores,  and  (d>  percentage  of  employees  having  completed  the  first  level  of  training.  All  data 
mere  store  averages.  No  individual  level  data  mere  obtained.  These  measures  reflect  the  overall  quality  of 
personnel  within  the  stores. 

in  summary,  the  proposed  model  of  organizational  effectiveness  mas  used  to  guide  preliminary  research 
decisions.  Six  outcomes  thsught  to  reflect  corporate  values  mere  selected  as  effectiveness  indicators.  These 
outcomes  mere:  (a)  sales  per  hour,  (b)  annual  sales  volume  divided  by  total  cost  of  labor,  (c)  annual 
voluntary  turnover  rate  for  managers,  (d)  annual  voluntary  turnover  rate  for  sales  and  sales  support  staff, 

(e)  overall  job  satisfaction  for  managers,  and  (f)  overall  job  satisfaction  for  sales  and  sales  support  staff. 
Three  aspects  of  the  environment  sere  identified  as  important  factors  in  differentiating  store  performance. 
These  mere:  (a)  median  family  discretionary  incoae,  lb)  average  annual  local  unemployment  rate,  and  (c) 
shopping  mall  versus  domntomn/neighborhood  location.  Finally,  several  features  of  the  organization  mere 
identified  as  possibly  impacting  store  performance.  These  sere:  (a)  employee  descriptions  of  leadership 
practices  and  organizational  practices  mithin  each  store,  <b)  quality  of  the  management  staff  mithin  each 
store,  and  (c)  quality  of  the  sales  and  sales-support  staff  mithin  each  store. 

Hajor  Research  Questions 

Once  decisions  have  been  made  regarding  selection  of  variables  for  inclusion  in  the  study,  questions 
arise  concerning  validity  of  measurement,  stability  of  constructs  over  time,  and  dimensionality  of  constructs 
(Steers,  1977).  In  the  present  study,  emphasis  mas  placed  on  collecting  longitudinal  data  over  a  three  year 
period.  Data  are  for  1974,  1977,  and  1978  mith  tmo  exceptions:  ratings  of  job  satisfaction  and  descriptions 
of  informal  organizational  arrangements  mere  collected  only  for  1977. 

The  First  research  question  considers  criterion  dimensionality  and  criterion  stability.  This  mill  be 
examined  by  computing  the  intercorrelation  matrix  among  ill  effectiveness  indicators  and  by  conducting  a 
principal  components  analysis. 

The  second  research  question  considers  predictor  dimensionality  and  stability.  This  mill  be  examined  in 
the  same  may  as  mas  described  for  effectiveness  indicators. 

The  third  research  question  looks  at  the  validity  of  employee  descriptions  of  leaderihip  practices  and 
organizational  practices.  Ratings  of  this  type  are  often  called  measures  of  organizational  climate. 

Folloming  suggestions  by  James  (1982),  Joyce  and  Slocum  (1979),  and  Schneider  and  Reicheri  (1983),  the 
validity  of  the  clients  measures  used  in  the  present  study  mill  be  investigated.  Of  particular  interest  are: 
(at  evidence  of  different  descriptions  betmeen  management  and  non -management  stiffs,  (b)  evidence  of 
differences  in  climate  scores  across  the  142  stores,  and  (c)  evidence  of  agreement  or  consensus  on 
descriptions  mithin  stores. 

The  fourth  research  question  also  involves  the  climate  measures.  Likert’s  research  (1947)  suggests  that 
climate  is  a  lead  variable  for  changes  i»  performance.  Research  on  survey  feedback  guided  interventions  shorn 
performance  improvements  follon  change  in  climate  from  autocratic  to  participative  by  up  to  tmo  years.  But, 
research  on  leadership  suggests  that  performance  also  can  affect  ratings  of  supervisory  behavior.  Because 
economic  and  behavioral  outcome  measures  mere  collected  for  three  consecutive  years,  it  mill  be  possible  to 
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exaei ne  uhether  cliaate  is  an  antecedent  of  perforaance  or  a  consequence  of  perforoanco. 

The  fifth  research  question  concerns  relationships  aeonq  environeental  variables,  dieate  variables,  and 
personnel  variables  and  the  six  effectiveness  indicators.  Based  on  the  qeneral  literature,  the  following 
predictions  are  eade.  Sales  per  hour  and  sales  voluee  divided  by  labor  cost  will  be  positively  correlated 
Mith:  (a)  coeeunity  incoee,  (b)  shopping  sail  location,  (c)  participative  and  supportive  dieates,  and  (d) 
quality  of  personnel;  and,  these  outcoaes  will  be  negatively  correlated  Mith  local  uneeployeent  rate  (c.f., 
Aldrich,  1979,  Duncan  l  Hollander,  1977;  Likert,  1947;  Hason  t  Nayer,  1978;  Pfeffer  b  Salaocik,  1978). 
Voluntary  turnover  rates  will  be  negatively  correlated  with:  fa)  local  uneeployeent  rate,  tb)  participative 
and  supportive  dieates,  and  Id  tenure;  and,  turnover  rates  will  be  positively  correlated  with  both  education 
and  ability  (Hobley,  1982).  Eeployee  job  satisfaction  Mill  be  positively  correlated  with:  fa)  local 
uneeployeent  rate,  (b)  participative  and  supportive  dieates,  fc)  tenure,  and  (d)  training;  and,  it  Mill  be 
negatively  correlated  with  coeeunity  incoee  (Likert,  1947;  Seith,  Kendall,  b  Hulin,  1949). 

METHOD 


Overvieu 

Eepirical  research  on  indicators  of  organizational  effectiveness  is  constrained  by  the  difficulty  of  data 
collection.  Hi th  the  organization  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  or  soee  eajor  unit  of  the  organization  as  in  the 
present  investigation,  tiee  and  eoney  liaitations  restrict  the  researcher’s  access  to  data.  Consequently, 
there  are  too  eajor  nethods  for  the  collection  of  inforeation;  one  involves  intensive  case  studies  of  a  single 
organization  over  tine,  and  the  other  depends  on  use  of  archival  data  collected  froe  a  saeple  of 
organizations.  The  present  study  is  of  the  latter  type. 

Archival  data  have  great  potential  for  research  if  a  fee  significant  problems  can  be  overcome.  Lanier, 
Nadler,  and  Caewnn  (1980)  see  several  advantages  to  use  of  archival  data.  Archival  data  can  be  nany  tiees 
less  expensive  to  collect  than  data  obtained  froe  nee  sources,  there  often  is  little  response  bias,  the  data 
are  non-reactive,  and  the  data  have  face  validity  to  the  people  in  the  organization.  Disadvantages  are  that 
data  eight  not  be  coded  in  a  fore  that  is  useable  for  research  purposes,  data  eight  be  of  poor  quality  with 
nany  errors  or  inconsistencies  in  recording,  and  ethical  problees  of  inforned  consent  oust  be  considered. 

In  the  present  study,  care  Mas  taken  to  eaxieize  the  positive  features  of  archival  data  Mhile  einieizing 
the  negative  features.  Data  Mere  collected  froe  eultiple  sources  using  eultiple  nethods.  Inforeation 
obtained  froe  the  organization  nas  accepted  as  valid  by  the  organization.  During  the  retrieval  process, 
checks  Mere  taken  to  ensure  that  data  Mould  be  of  high  quality  and  consistent  across  stores.  Data  on 
personnel  Mere  aggregated  to  the  store  level  by  the  organization  to  preclude  identification  of  any  individual, 
thus  avoiding  problees  Mith  inforned  consent.  Finally,  the  survey  data  Mere  collected  by  the  organization  as 
part  of  regular  personnel  practices.  This  Mould  einieize  bias  that  eight  result  froe  eeployee  reactivity  to  a 
research  questionnaire. 

Saeple 

Inforeation  sas  available  for  1974,  1977,  and  1978  on  142  retail  sales  stores  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  stores  are  part  of  the  saae  international  eerchandising  organization,  and  they  all  exist 
in  Standard  Hetropolitian  Statistical  Areas.  All  stores  are  classified  as  *A*  stores  by  the  organization. 
Although  differences  exist  in  store  size,  for  exaeple,  sales  voluae  had  a  eean  of  14.4  eillion  dollars  Mith  a 
standard  deviation  of  9.5  eillion  dollars  and  total  nuaber  of  all  types  of  employees  on  the  payroll  had  a  aean 
of  422  employees  Mith  a  standard  deviation  of  232  employees,  all  stores  carried  the  saee  basic  line  of 
eerchandise  and  Mere  classified  as  being  of  comparable  type  by  the  organization.  None  of  the  stores  Mere 
unionized  at  the  store  level.  All  stores  had  been  in  operation  for  at  least  tuo  years  prior  to  1974. 

Assessaent  of  Variables 

Heasures  used  as  indicators  of  store  effectiveness  Mere  obtained  froa  the  organization's  corporate 
headquarters.  Annual  sales  voluae  uas  not  used  as  an  indicator  of  effectiveness  because  it  Mould  be 
confounded  with  store  size.  In  fact,  voluee  often  is  used  as  an  index  of  size.  Therefore,  sales  per  hour  Mas 
chosen  as  an  index  of  sales  voluae  efficiency  that  controls  for  differences  in  overall  store  size.  This 
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figure  represents  the  average  sales  per  hour  for  all  full-time  and  regular  part-tiee  selling  personnel  while 
they  are  on  the  floor, 

In  addition  to  sales  voluee  efficiency,  a  (ensure  of  profitability  was  obtained.  The  organization  Mould 
not  release  actual  profitability  figures.  But,  it  was  possible  to  construct  a  (ensure  of  profitability  fro* 
knowledge  of  annual  sales  voluee  and  total  labor  costs.  For  each  store,  voiuoe  *as  divided  by  total  annual 
labor  cost  le.g.,  salaries,  sages,  bonuses,  cosaissions,  fringe  benefits,  payroll  tax,  sick  leave,  etc.)  to 
produce  a  ratio  of  sales  dollars  generated  for  each  payroll  dollar  spent.  This  eeasure  is  thought  to  be  a 
valid  index  of  profitability  for  several  reasons.  First,  industry  figures  for  general  aerchandise  retail 
organizations  suggest  that  payroll  accounts  for  up  to  70  percent  of  the  total  expense  of  selling  (Mason  t> 
(layer,  1978).  Cost  of  inventory,  another  variable  that  Mould  have  substantia]  inpact  on  profitabiltiy,  could 
vary  across  stores,  but  recall  that  store  aanagers  had  relatively  little  discretionary  potter  over  the  bulk  of 
their  product  line.  This  leayes  such  things  as  rent,  utilities,  insurance,  and  Maintenance  as  renaming 
factors  in  computation  of  profitability,  Mhile  these  Mere  not  controlled,  it  nas  not  judged  a  threat  to 
internal  validity. 

Annual  turnover  rates  Mere  obtained  froa  corporate  personnel  files.  Based  on  exit  interview  intonation 
and  other  coded  infornation,  turnover  was  divided  into  voluntary  and  involuntary.  Involuntary  turnover 
consisted  of  retirements,  disaissals,  death  and  disabilities,  teaporary  renoval  froa  the  labor  force  such  as 
pregnancy  or  going  back  to  school,  and  other  siailar  reasons.  Voluntary  turnover  consisted  pnaarily  of 
eaployee  teraination  decisions  to  seek  work  soeewhere  else. 

Finally,  satisfaction  Mas  aeasured  Mith  eaployee  responses  to  a  42  itea  satisfaction  guestionnaire 
included  in  a  larger  eaployee  attitude  survey  adainistered  during  1977  to  aanagerial,  sales,  and  sales  support 
personnel.  Teaporary  part-time  employees  Mere  not  included.  The  satisfaction  survey  has  been  shown  to  be 
valid,  internally  consistent  with  reliabilities  ranging  froa  .68  to  .92,  and  to  coapare  favorably  with  the  Job 
Descriptive  Index,  ahich  is  one  of  the  leading  aeasures  of  job  satisfaction  (c.f.  Dunhae,  9aith,  l  Blackburn, 
1977).  Although  the  survey  contains  eight  separate  job  facets,  e.g.,  pay,  physical  working  conditions, 
co-workers,  only  the  total  score  was  used  as  a  eeasure  of  overall  eaployee  satisfaction.  Itea  averages  to  the 
eight  scales  were  cosputed  and  the*  suaaed. 

The  three  aeasures  of  the  environaent  were  assessed  froa  different  sources.  The  organization  indicated 
shopping  aall  versus  downtown /neighborhood  location  in  addition  to  the  city  and  state.  Given  city  and  state 
infornation,  annual  uneaployaent  rates  for  the  city  or  county  were  retrieved  froa  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  U.S.  Census  City  and  County  Data  books  for  the  years  1976  through  197B.  Finally,  aedian 
discretionary  faaily  incoae,  hearafter  called  Buying  Power  Incoae  (BP1),  was  retrieved  for  each  city  or  county 
froa  statistics  reported  in  Sales  and  Marketing  Management  eagazine  for  1976  through  197B.  Buying  power 
incoae  is  personal  incoae  less  personal  tax  and  other  nontax  payaents.  According  to  Sales  and  Marketing 
Management,  who  coaputes  this  figure,  the  figure  is  a  eeasure  of  disposable  personal  incoae  and  indicates  the 
general  ability  of  consumer  purchasing  behavior.  Froa  examination  of  the  aagazine,  the  figure  appears  to  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  aarketing  decisions. 

Date  indicating  personnel  characteristics  were  aade  available  by  corporate  beadguarters.  To  preserve 
annonyaity,  all  aeasures  were  store  averages.  For  aanagers,  inforsation  consisted  of:  (a)  the  average  nuaber 
of  years  of  service  with  the  organization  (Tenure),  (b)  the  average  level  of  foraal  education  (Education),  (c) 
the  average  total  verbal  and  quantitative  test  scores  obtained  in  the  aost  recent  adainistration  of  this 
selection  test  (Ability),  and  (d)  the  average  of  the  perforsance  ratings  assigned  to  aanager  personnel  in  the 
store  for  the  previous  year’s  perforsance  (Perforsance).  The  perforsance  rating  is  a  subjective  scale  with 
nine  dieensions.  The  store  ssnager  would  evaluate  the  retaining  sanageeent  staff  in  the  store  and  the  group 
or  zone  aanager  would  evaluate  the  store  aanager  on  the  saae  scale.  The  perforsance  figure  used  includes 
ratings  of  the  store  aanager  and  the  retaining  nanigenent  staff.  Similar  data  were  collected  tor  full-tine 
sales  and  sales-support  personnel  with  two  exceptions.  First,  the  ability  test  was  different  so  the  scores 
are  not  cosparable  between  management  and  sale/sales  support.  And  second,  rather  than  performance  ratings,  a 
aeasure  of  the  percentage  of  eaployees  having  completed  the  basic  in-store  sales  training  program  was 

recorded.  ,  ...... 

Finally,  employee  survey  data  were  used  to  index  the  informal  organizational  arrangements  characteristic 
of  each  store.  The  measure  was  constructed  froa  iteas  taken  off  of  the  saae  eaployee  survey  froa  which  the 
satisfaction  score  was  computed.  The  company  places  high  value  on  employee  survey  data  and  periodically 
administers  a  large  (200  plus  item)  survey  to  store  personnel.  Participation  is  aiwonymoas  sad  voluntary. 
Eaployees  are  given  paid  release  tine  from  work  to  complete  the  survey.  Over  11,000  cases  were  available  for 
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analysis  in  the  present  study. 

Past  research  on  organizational  cliaate  suggests  that  cliaate  iteas  be  descriptive  of  organizational 
actions.  Job  satisfaction  iteas,  in  contrast,  Mould  be  evaluations  of  job  experiences.  Previous  eork 
identified  28  iteas  in  the  survey  that  Mere  descriptions  of  store  leadership  practices  and  store 
organizational  practices.  These  iteas  aere  found  to  be  eapirically  related  to  iteas  used  by  Likert  11967)  to 
aeasure  aanagerial  leadership  and  organizational  cliaate  (Terborg  l  Koaocar,  19811.  The  leadership  practices 
scale  aas  coaposed  of  eight  iteas  having  either  a  four  or  five  point  response  scale,  although  aost  of  the 
iteas  Mere  of  the  latter  foraat.  Saaple  iteas  are:  (a)  To  ahat  extent  can  you  count  on  supervisors 
taanagers)  to  get  ansNers  to  probleas  you  take  to  thee?,  and  IM.Hom  do  supervisors  (Managers)  react  Mhen 
soaeone  aakes  a  Mistake?  The  organizational  practices  scale  Mas  coaposed  of  20  iteas.  Again,  -ust  iteas  Mere 
on  a  five  point  response  scale  aith  the  renaming  iteas  having  a  four  point  response  scale.  Saaple  iteas  are: 
(a)  Do  you  receive  advance  inforaation  regarding  the  things  going  on  in  your  division  or  departeent?,  and  (b) 
Would  you  feel  free  to  go  ’all  the  May  to  the  top'  if  you  felt  you  Mere  being  treated  unfairly?  Cronbach’s 
alpha  Mas  coaputed  for  a  subsaaple  of  Managers  (N  -  993)  and  sales  personnel  (N  *  3,338)  froa  31  stores. 

Alphas  ranged  froa  .80  to  .86,  shoMing  the  scales  to  be  of  sufficient  internal  consistency. 

Tno  types  of  scores  Mere  coaputed  for  each  scale,  separately  for  aanageaent  and  sales  eaployee  groups. 

The  first  score  represents  the  level  of  participation  and  support  in  the  store,  for  each  respondent,  the  itea 
aean  score  Mas  coaputed  and  then  aggregated  over  all  respondents  to  produce  a  store  average  aean  score.  Thus, 
each  store  had  a  aean  score  for  Manager  descriptions  of  leadership  practices  and  organizational  practices  and 
a  aean  score  for  sales  staff  descriptions  of  leadership  practices  and  organizational  practices.  In  addition, 
a  aeasure  of  inter-eaployee  agreeaent  Mas  coaputed.  A  basic  issue  in  organizational  cliaate  research  involves 
the  operationalization  of  shared  Meaning.  That  is,  Measures  of  individual  descriptions,  or  psychological 
cliaate,  should  not  be  aggregated  to  the  organization  level  unless  there  is  evidence  of  agree*  't  aaong 
respondents  (c.f.,  Jaaes,  1982;  and  Schneider  ii  Reichers,  1983,  for  dicussionsi.  The  agreeaent  measure  used 
Mas  an  estiaate  of  the  average  squared  Euclidian  distance  betueen  all  pairs  of  eaployees  to  the  eight 
leadership  iteas  and  to  the  20  organization  iteas  !r.f,,  Cronbach  6  Bleser,  1953  for  discussion  and  foraulas). 
Cronbach  and  61eser  (1953)  suggest  the  Euclidian  distance  aeasure  as  an  index  of  agreene-.t  because  it  is 
sensitive  to  profile  level,  shape,  and  dispersion.  Pennings  and  van  Nijk  (19B2)  have  deaonstrated  the  utility 
of  the  aeasure.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  aean  level  of  support  and  participation  there  also  Mere  Measures  of 
the  aean  distances.  Organizational  cliaate  data  Mere  based  on  responsed  froa  3,695  Managers  and  12,103  sales 
personnel. 

In  suaaary,  archival  data  froa  a  variety  of  sources  Mere  retrieved  for  use  in  the  study.  Multiple 
sethods  Mere  used  to  index  attitudinal,  behavioral,  and  econoaic  variables  of  interest.  The  data  are  thought 
to  be  accurate  and  to  allou  coapanson  across  stores. 

RESULTS 

Data  Mere  analyzed  using  bivariate  and  aultivanate  correlational  techniques  including  Pearson 
Product-Noaent  correlations,  Multiple  regression  analysis,  principal  coaponents  analysis,  and  cannonica) 
correlation  analysis.  The  first  objective  mss  to  exaaine  relationships  wi thin  the  variable  sets  aith  a  goal 
toNard  data  reduction.  The  initial  list  of  53  variables  mis  thought  to  be  too  large  for  analysis  and 
interpretation.  The  second  objective  aas  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  the  leadership  practices  scale  and  the 
organizational  practices  scale  as  Measures  of  inforaal  organizational  arrangcaents,  or  cliaate.  Failure  to 
satisfy  certain  criteria  Mould  aean  that  these  variables  Mould  have  to  be  excluded  froa  analysis.  The  third 
objective  aas  to  consider  cliaate  as  a  lag  or  a  lead  variable  m  relationship  to  indicators  of  effectiveness. 
The  fourth  and  final  objective  Mas  to  exaaine  relationships  aaong  the  predictors  and  criteria  and  to  estiaate 
relative  strengths  of  the  different  predictor  variable  sets  in  accounting  for  explanation  of  variance  in  the 
effectiveness  indicators. 

Qieensionality  and  Teaporal  Stability  of  Effectiveness  Indicators 

Soae  of  the  early  eapirical  Mork  on  organizational  effectiveness  atteapted  to  identify  or  define  the 
diaensions  of  effectiveness  Mahoney  l  deitzel,  1969;  Seashore  6  Yuchtnan,  1967).  As  Me  non  knou,  such 
research  is  not  likely  to  be  successful  because  different  constituencies  night  produce  different  diaensions. 
But,  even  though  soae  ‘true*  set  of  diaensions  eight  never  be  identified,  it  reaains  inportant  to  exaaine  the 
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dimensionality  and  stability  of  outcomes  used  to  index  effectiveness  if  for  no  other  reason  than  proper 
statistical  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  data. 

There  were  14  variables  used  to  index  effectiveness  in  the  present  study.  These  variables,  their  eeans, 
standard  deviations,  and  intercorrelations  are  presented  in  Table  1.  Inspection  of  eeans  shoes  that  sales  per 
hour  increased  each  year,  volute  divided  by  cost  declined  in  1977  but  increased  again  in  197B,  turnover  amoeg 
managers  first  declined  then  increased  a  seall  aaount,  and  turnover  atong  sales  personnel  steadily  increased. 
Finally,  sales  personnel  were  slightly  higher  in  reported  job  satisfaction  than  were  aanagers.  Inspection  of 
correlations  thotis  that  variables  of  the  saae  type  were  relatively  highly  intercorrelated  aith  each  other 
across  the  three  year  period. 

To  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  diaensionality  and  stability  of  these  variables,  a  principal 
coeponents  analysis  aith  vanaax  rotation  aas  conducted.  Folloaing  the  recoaaendation  of  Tucker  (1977, 
personal  couumcation),  factor  analysis  is  used  first  to  identify  the  nuober  of  components  that  eight  exist. 
Then,  this  nueber  is  specified  in  the  principal  coeponents  analysis.  The  factor  analysis  suggested  four 
coeponents,  and  a  four  component  principal  component  solution  aas  computed.  The  results  are  presented  in  the 
bottoa  half  of  Table  1.  The  first  coaponent  accounted  for  41. 5  percent  of  the  total  variance  and  consisted  of 
the  three  volume  divided  by  cost  aeasures.  The  second  component  accounted  for  28.2  percent  of  the  total 
variance  and  consisted  of  the  three  sales  per  hour  measures.  The  third  component  accounted  for  IP. 5  percent 
of  the  total  variance  and  consisted  of  the  tao  satisfaction  aeasures.  Finally,  the  fourth  component  accounted 
for  13.8  percent  of  the  variance  and  consisted  of  manager  and  sales  personnel  turnover.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  loadings  on  the  last  coaponent  mere  not  as  pronounced  as  the  loadings  on  the  other  components.  But,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  last  component  is  the  turnover  component. 

These  analyses  suggest  that  the  effectiveness  indicators  chosen  for  investigation  can  be  reduced  into  the 
four  components  of  sales  per  hour,  volume  divided  by  cost,  satisfaction,  and  turnover.  One  interpretation  of 
this  finding  is  that  the  aeasures  are  multidimensional  and  that  they  represent  sales  volume,  sales  efficiency, 
employee  attitudes,  and  employee  behaviors.  In  addition,  the  analyses  suggest  that  time,  within  the  three 
year  period  of  measurement,  is  not  a  dimension  that  appears  relevant  to  later  analyses.  This  is  particularly 
evident  for  sales  per  hour  and  volume  divided  by  cost. 

Dimensionality  and  Temporal  Stability  of  Predictors 

This  section  uill  repeat  the  analytical  procedures  on  the  predictor  sets  of:  (a)  environmental  variables, 
(b)  management  personnel  characteristics,  (c)  sales  personnel  characteristics.  Climate,  or  the  measure  of 
informal  organizational  arrangements,  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Table  2  shows  the  means,  standard  deviations,  and  intercorrelations  for  the  seven  environmental 
variables.  Discretionary  income  (Buying  Powerl  shows  steady  increases  as  would  be  expected  due  to  inflation. 
Unemployment  rates  show  steady  declines.  Obviously,  location  remained  constant  with  104  (73  percent)  stores 
found  in  shopping  malls,  location  was  not  correlated  with  any  of  the  other  environmental  variables.  Buying 
Power  tended  to  be  negatively  correlated  with  unemployment  rate,  but  the  correlations  were  not  large  even 
though  they  were  statistically  significant.  Buying  Power  and  unemployment  tended  to  be  highly  related  across 
the  three  year  period. 

A  factor  analysis  of  the  variables  suggested  a  three  coaponent  solution  for  the  principal  components 
analysis.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  the  bottoa  half  of  Table  2.  The  first  component 
accounts  for  52.5  percent  of  total  variance  and  consists  of  the  three  Buying  Power  measures.  The  second 
component  accounts  for  32.3  percent  of  the  variance  and  consists  of  the  three  unemployment  aeasures.  Finally, 
location  is  the  third  component,  accounting  for  15.2  percent  of  total  variance.  As  with  the  effectiveness 
indicators,  time  was  not  found  to  be  an  important  dimension.  These  findings  suggest  that  at  least  with  regard 
to  the  variables  measured,  the  stores  were  located  in  stable  and  probably  predictable  environments.  On 
interest,  the  components  were  remarkably  'dean*  with  the  largest  variable  loading  on  a  different  component 
being  .15. 

Descriptive  statistics  and  analyses  for  manager  personnel  characteristics  are  presented  in  Table  3. 

Tenure  averaged  approximately  14  years  of  service  with  slight  increases  from  year  to  year.  Education  was 
stable  with  the  average  management  staff  having  an  average  of  a  college  degree.  Ability  test  score  means  also 
were  stable.  Performance  ratings  showed  an  increase  and  then  a  decrease.  In  general,  tenure  was  negatively 
correlated  with  level  of  formal  education  and  unrelated  to  ability  or  performance.  Education  showed 
inconsistent  evidence  of  being  positively  correlated  with  ability  and  education  was  unrelated  to  performance. 
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Finally,  ability  mas  unrelated  to  performance. 

Factor  analysis  suggested  that  Four  components  be  specified  in  the  principal  components  analysis.  As 
shoun  in  the  bottom  half  of  Table  3,  the  First  component  uas  tenure,  accounting  For  43.1  percent  oF  the  total 
variance.  The  second  component  uas  ability,  accounting  For  24.1  percent  oF  the  variance.  The  third  component 
uas  education,  accounting  For  17.8  percent  oF  the  variance.  The  final  component  uas  performance,  accounting 
For  13.0  percent  of  the  variance.  As  uith  the  environmental  variables,  the  loadings  mere  very  easy  to 
interpret  and  presented  Feu  instances  of  a  variable  loading  on  more  than  one  component.  Also,  consistent  uith 
the  emerging  trend,  year  of  measurement  appears  to  be  relatively  unimportant  uhen  compared  uith  type  of 
variable. 

Descriptive  statistics,  intercorrelations,  and  the  results  of  the  principal  components  analysis  for  sales 
personnel  characteristics  are  presented  in  Table  4.  Average  number  of  years  service  declined  slightly  during 
1977  but  increased  again  slightly  the  nett  year.  The  average  of  approximately  seven  years  of  tenure  is  almost 
three  times  higher  than  the  industry  average  For  uholetale  and  retail  organizations  based  on  Department  of 
Labor  Statistics  published  in  1975.  Education  levels  mere  steady  over  the  three  years  and  suggest  that  the 
average  store  had  sales  employees  uho  averaged  betueen  a  high  school  degree  and  some  college  uork.  Ability 
score  means  shoued  a  very  slight  decline.  Recall  that  these  means  are  not  comparable  uith  the  means  From 
managers  because  different  tests  mere  used.  Finally,  there  appears  to  be  a  steady  decline  in  the  percentage 
of  the  sales  Force  that  completed  the  in-store  basic  training  program,  uith  the  average  being  about  13 
percent.  Industry  data  uere  not  available  For  comparison  so  it  is  difficult  to  judge  these  Figures,  although 
they  intuitively  might  appear  to  be  rather  lou.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  houever,  that  the  standard 
deviations  uere  very  large,  suggesting  that  some  store  managers  utilized  the  training  Function  to  a  Far 
greater  extent  than  did  other  store  managers.  Inspection  of  correlations  shous  that  tenure  uas  consistently 
and  negatively  correlated  uith  level  of  Formal  education  and  scores  on  the  ability  tests.  Education  uas 
positively  correlated  uith  ability  and  uith  utilization  of  the  training  Function  uithin  the  store.  Ability 
also  uas  positively  correlated  uith  the  percentage  of  employees  receiving  training.  The  positive  relationship 
betueen  training  utilization  and  both  education  and  ability  appears  counter-intuitive.  One  might  expect 
training  to  compensate  for  inability  to  select  quality  employees,  and  thus  a  negative  correlation  mould 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  training  utilization  might  depend  on  the  potential  of  the  condidates  to  benefit 
From  training,  and  thus  a  positive  correlation  mould  result.  Or,  a  third  explantion  is  that  given  an  overall 
high  ability  sales  staff,  those  selected  employees  lou  on  ability  need  training  to  acquire  equivalent  skills. 
This  also  could  produce  a  positive  correlation.  Unfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  individual  level  data,  the 
above  explanations  are  speculations  that  can  not  be  tested. 

Factor  analysis  suggested  that  four  components  be  specified  in  the  principal  components  analysis.  The 
results  are  presented  in  the  bottom  half  of  Table  4.  The  First  component  accounted  for  44.4  percent  of  the 
total  variance  and  consisted  of  training.  The  second  component  accounted  for  23.7  percent  of  the  variance  and 
consisted  of  ability.  The  third  component  accounted  for  18.1  percent  of  the  variance  and  consisted  of 
education.  Finally,  the  fourth  component  accounted  For  13.8  percent  of  the  variance  and  consisted  of  tenure. 
Again,  the  loadings  uere  easy  to  interpret  and  year  of  measurement  uas  not  a  relevant  dimension. 

In  summary,  the  results  presented  in  Tables  2,  3,  and  4  indicate  that  the  31  separate  measures  can  be 
meaningfully  reduced  to  11  measures.  Tear  of  measurement  uas  never  shoun  to  be  a  separate  dimension. 
Correlations  among  the  same  variables  over  the  three  year  period  uere  generally  quite  high.  Thus,  although 
mean  values  might  change  From  one  year  to  the  next,  the  relative  standing  among  the  142  stores  on  those  mean 
values  uas  very  consistent. 

Examination  of  Climate  Means  and  Distances 

Aggregation  of  individual  descriptions  of  informal  organizatinal  arrangements  to  produce  an 
organizational  level  mean  score  might  not  be  justified  if  considerable  variation  exists  uithin  the 
organization  {James,  1982).  The  most  common  procedure  used  to  decide  uhether  aggregation  is  reasonable 
involves  AMOVA  uith  organization  as  the  independent  variable  and  employee  ratings  as  the  dependent  variable. 
Observation  of  a  significant  F  value  mould  signify  greater  betueen  organization  variance  in  responses  than 
uithin  organization  responses.  Computation  of  eta-squared  values,  intra-cimss  correlations,  and 
Spearman-Broun  estimates  from  the  ANOVA  table  mould  aid  interpretation  (c.f.,  Jones  I  James,  1979). 

One-may  AMOVA' s  mere  conducted  using  individual  manager  ratings  of  leadership  practices  and 
organizational  practices  and  individual  sales  personnel  ratings  of  leadership  practices  and  organizational 
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practices.  All  lour  AMOVA’s  acre  significant  beyond  the  .001  level  of  probability,  suggesting  that 
differences  along  stores  was  greater  than  differences  lithin  stores.  Eta-squared  values  ranged  fro*  a  low  of 
.04  to  a  high  of  .17,  with  a  eedian  of  .123.  intra-class  correlations  ranged  free  a  ion  of  .04  to  a  high  of 
.11,  eith  a  eedian  of  .085.  Spearian-Brown  estimates  ranged  froi  a  Ion  of  .71  to  a  high  of  .91,  with  a  eedian 
of  .785.  These  results  are  highly  sieilar  to  those  reported  by  dues  (1982)  in  his  review  of  the  literature, 
and  suggest  that  chute  as  eeasured  in  the  present  study  represents  a  characteristic  of  the  organization 
(store)  eore  than  it  represents  ideosyncratic  perceptions  of  eeployeet. 

Cheate  scans,  standard  deviations,  and  intercorrelations  for  both  eanagers  and  sales  personnel  ere 
presented  in  Table  5.  Kean  scores  suggest  that  on  the  average,  eeployees  describe  dilate  as  being  eore 
participative  and  supportive  than  autocratic  and  non-supportive,  although  soee  stores  definitely  are  rated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aid-point,  (lean  differences  exist  between  eanagers  and  sales  personnel  on  clieate  leans 
and  on  dilate  distances.  Conputation  of  t-values  indicates  eanagers  as  a  group  describe  leadership  and 
organizational  practices  as  being  lore  participative  (t-values  equal  2.85  and  6.05  respectively,  N  *  142)  than 
do  sales  personnel;  and,  that  sanagers  as  a  group  display  greater  aqgremnt  on  leadership  and  organizational 
practices  (t-values  equal  28.83  and  28.69  respectively,  N  *  142)  than  do  sales  personnel.  The  lagnitudes  of 
the  differences,  however,  were  very  slight  in  the  case  of  dilate  nans.  These  findings  are  consistent  with 
past  duate  research  suggesting  effects  due  to  level  in  the  organization  (Joyce  t  Slocui,  1979).  The  present 
results  extend  this  pattern  to  eeasures  of  agreeient  as  well  as  replicating  effects  on  dilate  leans.  It 
should  be  noted  that  differences  in  distance  scores  for  the  two  scales  should  not  be  interpreted  as  greater 
agreeient  on  leadership  practices  than  on  organizational  practices.  The  range  distance  scores  can  take  is  a 
function  of  the  nuiber  of  iteis  in  the  scale.  The  greater  the  nuaber  of  iteis,  the  greater  the  potential  for 
disagreement.  Consequently,  scores  on  the  distance  aeasure  can  not  be  coipared  within  the  sane  nployee 
group.  Inspection  of  the  correlation  latrix,  however,  suggests  that  even  though  t-tests  reveal  differences, 
the  ratings  given  by  the  two  groups  are  ill  significantly  correlated  beyond  the  .001  level  of  probability. 

The  correlations  also  indicate  that  high  nans  are  associated  with  saall  distance  scores.  It  is  not  dear,  at 
the  present  tiie,  why  greater  agreeient  should  be  found  in  participative  dilates. 

Factor  analysis  of  the  dilate  scores  was  conducted  separately  for  the  two  nployee  groups.  For  the 
lanager  saiple,  a  one  component  solution  seeied  appropriate,  but  for  the  sales  suple,  a  two  coupon ent 
solution  seeied  better.  Because  very  little  research  has  exaiined  dilate  leans  and  dilate  distances,  it  was 
decided  to  use  a  two  component  solution  for  both  analyses.  The  results  are  presented  at  the  bottoi  of  Table 
5.  For  aanagers,  the  first  component  accounts  for  74.1  percent  of  the  variance.  This  component  consists  of  a 
high  leadership  nan  and  a  low  leadership  distance,  although  organization  aein  also  receives  a  substantial 
loading.  The  second  component  accounts  for  25.9  percent  of  the  variance  and  consists  of  a  low  organization 
■can  and  a  high  organization  distance.  Organization  Man  seeis  to  load  on  both  components,  however.  These 
results  indicate  that  the  priiary  basis  of  distinction  exists  between  leadership  practices  and  organizational 
practices,  and  not  between  leans  and  distances.  A  different  finding  was  found  for  the  sales  saiple.  The 
first  coiponent  accounts  for  66.8  percent  of  the  total  variance  and  consists  of  leadership  and  organization 
•ean  scores.  The  second  coiponent  accounts  for  33.2  percent  of  the  variance  and  consists  of  the  two  distance 
scores.  The  decision  was  aade  not  to  reduce  these  variables  any  further,  but  to  use  all  four  eeasures  for 
each  nployee  group. 

Clioate  as  a  Lag  or  Lead  Variable 

To  investigate  whether  clioate  in  the  present  study  was  a  lag  or  lead  variable,  the  leisures  were 
correlated  with  sales  per  hour,  voluie  divided  by  cost,  and  turnover  for  each  of  the  three  years.  Rember 
that  dilate  and  satisfaction  were  assessed  only  during  1977.  If  chute  were  a  lud  variable  of  perforunce, 
it  oight  be  expected  to  correlate  lost  highly  with  1978  perforiance  data.  But,  if  chute  were  a  lag 
variable,  it  light  be  expected  to  correlate  lost  highly  with  197b  perforunce  data. 

Table  4  contains  the  results  of  correlating  1977  chute  dots  with  1974  and  1978  perforunce  data.  The 
key  finding  to  look  for  is  a  significant  difference  between  correlations,  not  that  one  correlation  is 
significantly  different  fru  zero  while  another  correlation  is  not.  A  total  of  24  different  comparisons  could 
neaningfuily  exist.  Table  4  shows  that  only  three  differences  reached  the  .05  level  of  significance,  and  that 
the  lagnitides  of  the  differences  were  rither  snail.  A  Mill  difference  can  be  statistically  significant, 
however,  when  two  of  the  variables  are  highly  correlated,  as  was  the  case  in  the  present  study.  If  a  trend 
can  be  seen  in  the  results,  it  would  appear  to  fivor  clioate  as  a  lead  variable  rither  thin  is  i  lag  variable. 
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But,  the  results  are  too  meat  to  provide  conclusive  evidence  *»i thin  the  time  frame  studied. 

Based  on  these  analyses,  the  climate  eeasures  eere  judged  to  be  valid  indicators  of  leadership  practices 
and  organizational  practices.  It  also  uas  determined  that  dieate  mas  not  differentially  related  to 
performance  measures  that  preceed  or  postdate  a  year  in  either  direction  from  the  time  of  climate  measurement. 

Relationships  among  Predictor  Variables  and  Effectiveness  Indicators 

The  final  set  of  analyses  examines  variation  in  the  effectiveness  indicators  as  a  function  of 
environmental  variables,  climate  variables,  and  characteristics  of  personnel. 

The  results  presented  in  Tables  1,  2,  3,  and  4  indicate  that  the  variables  included  in  the  present  study 
mere  rather  stable  over  the  three  year  time  period.  The  results  presented  in  Table  &  indicate  that  climate 
appears  to  be  neither  a  lead  or  a  lag  variable  of  performance.  The  high  stability  of  scores  makes  it  very 
unlikely  that  differential  relationships  mould  be  found  over  tine.  Consequently,  the  decision  mas  made  to  use 
data  from  1977  for  all  further  analyses.  This  mould  greatly  simplify  analysis  and  presentation  of  results. 

khen  multiple  predictor  variables  are  used  in  regression  and  canonical  correlation,  the  degree  of 
colinearity  among  predictors  should  be  examined.  Excessive  colinearity  can  make  neights  unstable,  mhich  may 
confuse  interpretation.  The  correlation  matrix  fur  the  predictor  variables  is  presented  in  Table  7.  kith  the 
exception  of  the  climate  variables,  the  different  predictors  do  not  shorn  high  covariation.  Buying  pomer  is 
negatively  correlated  mith  unemployment  rate,  as  might  be  expected,  and  it  is  associated  mith  large  climate 
distance  scores  and  long  management  tenure.  Unemployment  is  negatively  correlated  mith  climate  means  and 
management  tenure,  and  it  is  positively  correlated  mith  use  of  training.  Stores  in  shopping  malls  have 
greater  agreement  among  sales  personnel  on  organizational  practices,  and  have  sales  staffs  mith  lomer  tenure 
but  higher  education  and  ability  levels  than  do  stores  in  domntomn  and  neighborhood  locations.  Climate 
ratings  from  managers  mere  correlated  mith  climate  ratings  from  sales  personnel  and  mith  tmo  other  variables! 
leadership  distance  scores  mere  negatively  related  mith  both  manager  education  and  sales  staff  ability. 

Climate  ratings  from  sales  personnel  also  mere  meakly  related  to  variables  other  than  climate.  Organizational 
practices  means  mere  positively  correlated  mith  manager  performace,  but  both  climate  mean  scores  mere 
negatively  correlated  mith  use  of  training.  Leadership  distance  scores  mere  negatively  correlated  mith 
manager  education  but  positively  correlated  mith  manager  performance.  Organization  distance  scores  mere 
negatively  correlated  mith  sales  personnel  ability.  Hanagement  tenure  mas  positively  related  mith  sales 
tenure,  but  negatively  related  mith  management  education.  Hanagement  education  mas  negatively  correlated  mith 
utilization  of  the  training  function  within  the  store  mhile  management  ability  mas  positively  correlated  mith 
this  variable.  Hanagement  performance  mas  negatively  correlated  mith  average  ability  of  the  sales  staff. 

Sales  staff  tenure  mas  negatively  correlated  mith  sales  education  and  ability.  Sales  staff  education  mas 
positively  correlated  mith  sales  staff  ability  and  use  of  training.  Finally,  sales  staff  ability  also  mas 
positively  correlated  mith  use  of  training. 

Fern  discernible  patterns  sees  to  be  present  among  the  variables.  Climate  ratings  mere  intercorrelated. 
Tenure  levels  for  management  and  sales  personnel  mere  positively  related.  Hanagement  staffs  mith  longer 
tenure  seemed  to  be  in  mealthier  locations.  And,  sales  staff  ability,  education,  and  exposure  to  training 
mere  positively  related  to  each  other  and  tended  to  be  negatively  correlated  mith  sales  staff  tenure. 

Correlations  among  predictor  variables  and  the  effectiveness  indicators  are  presented  in  Table  8. 

Begining  mith  the  environment  set,  buying  pomer  mas  correlated  only  mith  volume  divided  by  cost,  £  *  .26. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  unemployment  mas  positively  correlated  mith  manager  turnover,  £  *  .25,  and 
negatively  correlated  mith  manager  and  sales  staff  ratings  of  job  satisfaction,  £  *  -.21  and£  =  -.27 
respectively.  Location  mas  not  related  to  any  of  the  effectiveness  aeasures. 

Hanager  ratings  of  climate  mere  related  to  all  of  the  effectiveness  measures.  Leadership  means  mere 
negatively  correlated  mith  manager  turnover  ,£  *  -.23,  and  positively  correlated  mith  both  manager  and  sales 
staff  ratings  of  job  satisfaction,^  «  .61  and£  *  .45  respectively.  Organization  means  mere  mere  negatively 
correlated  mith  sales  per  hour, _r  *  -.10,  volume  divided  by  cost,_r  »  -.24,  and  manager  turnover,  _r  *  -.17; 
and,  they  mere  positively  correlated  mith  aanager  and  sales  staff  job  satisfaction,  £  *  .91  and£  *  .62 
respectively.  Leadership  distance  mas  negatively  associated  mith  aanager  and  sales  satisfaction,  r  *  -.43  and 
r  *  -.39.  Finally,  distance  scores  for  organizational  practices  mere  positively  correlated  mith  sales  per 
hour,_r  *  .21,  volume  divided  by  cost,£  *  .31,  and  aanager  turnover,  £  ■  .21,  mhile  being  negatively 
correlated  mith  aanager  and  sales  staff  satisfaction,  £  *  -.54  and£  *  -.43. 

Sales  xaff  ratings  of  climate  also  mere  correlated  mith  most  of  the  effectiveness  measures.  Sales 
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ratings  of  leadership  Mans  Mere  negatively  correlated  «ith  tanager  turnover,  r  =  -.19,  and  positively 
correlated  uith  eanager  and  sales  satisfaction,  r  -  .42  and  r  •  .34.  he an  levTl  of  organizational  practices 
Mere  negatively  correlated  «i th  sales  per  hour,  r  *  -.18,  and  voluae  divided  by  cost,  _r  *  -.17.  This  diaate 
erasure  oas  positively  associated  eith  eanager  and  sales  satisfaction,  £  *  .47  and £  ■  .90.  Salts  staff 
ratings  of  leadership  distance  eas  correlated  only  uith  sales  staff  ratings  of  job  satisfaction,  r  *  -.30. 
Finally,  the  organization  distance  score  Mas  positively  correlated  Mith  sales  per  hour,  £  *  .23,  ted  eanager 
turnover, _r  *  .19,  and  negatively  correlated  uith  tanager  and  sales  staff  ratings  of  job  satisfaction,  r  « 

-.41  and_r  =  -.49. 

Manager  deeographics  tended  to  be  unrelated  to  the  effectiveness  indicators.  Only  one  of  24  correlations 
eas  statistically  significant.  Unexpectedly,  eanager  ability  eas  negatively  correlated  eith  tales  per  hour,  r 

*  -.30. 

Sales  staff  deeographics  Mere  associated  eith  eost  of  the  effectiveness  indicators.  Tenure  eas 
positively  correlated  uith  sales  per  hour,^*  .23,  and  negatively  correlated  uith  turnover  anting  sales 
personnel,  r  *  -.33.  Level  of  education  aas  negatively  correlated  uith  both  eanager  and  sales  staff  job 
satisfaction,^  >  -.18  for  both  groups.  Sales  staff  ability  Mas  positively  correlated  eith  sales  per  hour,  r_ 

*  .20,  and  voluae  divided  by  cost,  r  *  .22.  Finally,  training  Mas  positively  correlated  Mith  turnover  aaong 
sales  personnel,  and  it  Mas  negatively  correlated  eith  both  eanager  and  sales  staff  satisfaction,  r  *  -.20  and 
jr  =  -.21. 

In  aany  Mays,  the  results  shown  in  Table  8  Mere  loaeuhat  unezpected.  Host  noteworthy  were:  (a)  the  Meat 
associations  betMeen  enviroMental  variables  and  effectiveness  indicators,  <b>  the  positive  correlation 
betMeen  uneeployeent  rate  and  eanager  voluntary  turnover  rate,  (c)  the  negative  correlations  between 
uneeployeent  rate  and  eeployee  job  satisfaction,  Id)  the  negative  correlations  between  econoeic  Manures  of 
store  perforeance  and  diaate  Mans,  (e),  the  positive  correlations  between  econoeic  aeasures  of  store 
perforaance  and  diaate  distances,  (f)  the  negative  correlation  between  eanageeent  ability  and  sales  per  hour, 
and  (g)  the  negative  correlation  between  use  of  training  and  eeployee  satisfaction. 

The  reeaining  analyses  are  eultivariate.  Table  9  reports  the  results  fron  regressing  each  of  the 
effectiveness  indicators  on  the  variable  sets  of  environaent,  diaate,  and  deeographics.  Tables  10  through  15 
report  the  results  of  canonical  correlations.  Cannonicai  correlations  were  used  to  exaaine  the  effectiveness 
indicators  sieultaneously  as  a  set.  Also,  to  siaplify  analyses,  eanager  diaate,  deeographics,  turnover,  and 
satisfaction  were  kept  separate  froe  sales  staff  diaate,  denographics,  turnover,  and  satisfaction.  That  is, 
the  eultivariate  analyses  did  not  consider  eanager  diaate,  for  exaaple,  as  a  predictor  of  sales  staff 
turnover. 

Table  9  shows  the  percent  of  variance  accounted  for  in  each  of  the  effectiveness  indicators  as  a  function 
of  different  coebinations  of  the  predictor  sets.  This  allows  for  som  eiaei nation  of  the  relative 
*ieportance*  of  each  of  the  predictor  sets.  Specifically,  hierarchical  regression  was  used  to  build  different 
eodels.  Also,  an  estiaate  of  the  ‘unique*  variance  associated  with  each  predictor  set  was  conputed.  This 
figure  is  the  drop  in  R-square  that  results  when  one  of  the  predictor  sets  is  reooved  fron  the  full  node!.  As 
seen  in  the  table,  sales  per  hour  was  not  significantly  related  to  the  three  environnental  variables,  but  it 
was  related  to  nanager  diaate,  eanager  deeographics,  sales  personnel  dieate,  and  sales  personnel 
denographics.  Voluae  divided  by  cost  was  significantly  related  to  the  environnent  and  to  both  nanager  and 
sales  personnel  ratings  of  clisate,  but  it  was  not  related  to  sales  denographics.  However,  when  estiaates  of 
unique  variance  are  exanined,  sales  denographics  account  for  as  ouch  variance  as  does  the  environnent. 
Voluntary  turnover  aaong  aanagers  was  associated  with  the  environMnt  and  with  diMte,  but  not  with 
denographics.  Voluntary  turnover  aaong  sales  personnel,  however,  was  only  associated  with  denographics. 
Finally,  nanager  ratings  of  job  satisfaction  were  related  to  the  environnent  and  to  diaate,  but  not  to 
nanager  denographics.  Sales  staff  ratings  of  job  satisfation  were  related  to  all  three  predictor  variable 
sets.  Inspection  of  estiaates  of  unique  variance  generally  show  siniiar  relationships,  with  a  few  differences 
bting  evident.  The  complete  set  of  predictor  variables  were  able  to  explain  between  14  percent  and  24  percent 
of  the  variance  in  sales  per  hour,  voIum  divided  by  cost,  and  voluntary  turnover  rates.  A  such  greater 
mount  of  variance  in  satisfaction  was  accounted  for,  but  this  is  alnost  certainly  due  to  covariation  between 
cliMte  and  satisfaction. 

Relationships  aaong  variable  sets  were  eiaained  in  a  siniiar  nanner  using  canonical  correlation.  For 
each  analysis,  several  pieces  of  inforaation  were  conputed;  including  Mights  and  correlations  for  predictor 
variates,  Mights  and  correlations  for  criterion  variates,  the  significance  of  the  canonical  correlation,  and 
the  redundancy  index  associated  with  each  canonical  correlation.  Heights  and  correlations  are  used  to  aid 
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identification  of  variables  that  contribute  to  the  predictor  variate  or  to  the  criterion  variate.  The 
redundancy  index  provides  an  estimate  of  the  aaount  of  variance  explained  in  variables  in  the  criterion  set 
froa  knowledge  of  variables  in  the  predictor  set  and  is  analogous  to  R-square  in  regression  Ic.f.,  Cooley  l 
Lohnes,  1971). 

Table  10  contains  the  results  for  effectiveness  as  a  function  of  the  environeent.  Taking  the  eanager 
saeple  first,  there  mas  one  significant  canonical  correlation  accounting  for  3.65  percent  of  the  variance. 
Basically,  stores  with  high  sales  per  hour,  high  voluee  over  cost,  Ion  turnover,  and  high  satisfaction  mere 
located  in  environments  that  had  Ion  unemployment  rates,  high  community  nealth,  and  shopping  mall  locations. 
Turning  to  the  sales  personnel  sample,  there  mere  too  significant  canonical  correlations.  The  first  canonical 
correlation  accounted  for  3.61  percent  of  the  vtrimce.  Stores  »itb  highly  satisfied  sales  personnel  were 
located  in  areas  of  Ion  unemployment  and  Ion  community  mealth.  The  second  canonical  correlation  accounted  for 
2.50  percent  of  the  variance.  Stores  uith  Ion  sales  per  hour  and  Ion  volume  over  cost  figures  mere  located  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  and  Ion  community  Health. 

Table  11  looks  at  effectiveness  as  a  function  of  climate.  For  managers,  there  mere  too  significant 
canonical  correlations.  The  first  one  accounted  for  24.60  percent  of  the  variance.  Stores  uith  highly 
satisfied  management  staffs  had  participative  and  supportive  climates  uith  high  agreement  among  respondents, 
i.e.,  small  distance  scores.  The  second  canonical  correlation  accounted  for  2.04  percent  of  the  variance. 
Stores  Mi th  Ion  sales  per  hour  and  volume  over  cost  figures,  but  also  Nith  Ion  turnover  tended  to  have  high 
agreement  on  descriptions  of  organizational  practices  but  Ion  agreement  on  descriptions  of  leadership 
practices.  There  also  is  some  evidence  that  organizational  practices  mere  more  autocratic  than  participatory. 
For  the  sales  sample,  only  one  canonical  correlation  eis  significant,  accounting  for  22.75  percent  of  the 
variance.  Stores  uith  highly  satisfied  sales  staffs  had  participative  and  supportive  climates  uith  high 
consensus  among  respondents. 

Table  12  stums  the  results  using  personnel  characteristics.  One  canonical  correlation  accounting  for 
4.07  percent  of  the  variance  nas  significant  uith  the  manager  sample.  Stores  uith  high  sales  per  hour,  Ion 
turnover,  and  high  satisfaction  had  management  staffs  mhich,  on  the  average,  had  Ion  ability  test  scores. 

There  also  is  some  indication  that  these  staffs  mere  high  on  tenure  and  performance.  Tno  canonical 
correlations  mere  significant  for  the  sales  sample.  The  first  correlation  accounted  for  5.37  percent  of  the 
variance.  Stores  Nith  high  sales  per  hour,  but  Ion  volume  over  cost  and  lorn  turnover  mere  composed  of  high 
tenured  sales  staffs  that  had  not  received  extensive  training.  The  second  canonical  correlation  accounted  for 
3.41  percent  of  the  variance.  Stares  uith  Ion  sales  per  hour  and  Ion  volume  over  cost  figures,  but  *ith  high 
satisfaction  and  Ion  turnover  mere  composed  of  sales  staffs  that  had  Ion  levels  of  education,  lorn  ability 
scores,  and  little  exposure  to  training. 

Table  13  reports  the  results  for  the  manager  sample  nhen  all  three  predictor  variable  sets  uere  included 
simultaneously.  There  mere  too  significant  canonical  correlations.  The  first  canonical  correlation  accounted 
for  25.3  percent  of  the  variance.  Stores  uith  high  levels  of  manager  satisfaction,  and  to  some  extent  Ion 
turnover  and  Ion  volume  over  cost  figures,  had  climates  described  as  participative  and  supportive  uith 
substantial  agreement  on  the  ratings.  The  second  canonical  correlation  accounted  for  6.58  percent  of  the 
variance.  Stores  Nith  Ion  sales  per  hour  and  volume  over  cost  figures  mere  located  in  areas  uith  Ion 
community  Health  and  high  unemployment,  had  consensus  on  organizational  practices  but  dissensus  on  leadership 
practices,  and  had  management  staffs  that  scored  sell  on  ability  tests. 

Table  14  reports  the  results  for  the  sales  sample.  Three  canonical  correlations  mere  significant.  The 
first  correhtion  accounted  for  24.08  percent  of  the  variance.  Stores  Nith  highly  satisfied  sales  personnel 
had  climates  described  as  participative  and  supportive  uith  considerable  agreement  among  the  respondents.  The 
second  canonical  correlation  accounted  for  6.14  percent  of  the  variance.  Stores  uith  high  sales  per  hour  and 
Ion  turnover  uere  in  locations  uith  Ion  unemployment,  tended  to  have  participative  leadership  practices  yet 
dissensus  about  organizational  practices,  and  had  staffs  nith  high  tenure  and  little  exposure  to  training. 

The  third  canonical  correlation  accounted  for  5.29  percent  of  the  variance.  Stores  nith  high  sales  per  hour, 
high  volume  over  cost,  and  high  turnover  tend  to  be  in  shopping  mall  locations  uith  high  community  Health  and 
Ion  unemployment,  tend  to  have  participative  organizational  practices  but  also  have  dissensus  among 
respondents,  and  tend  to  have  sales  staffs  that  are  lou  on  tenure,  high  on  education,  high  on  ability,  and 
veil  trained. 

Table  15  attempts  to  summarize  the  relative  effects  of  the  different  predictor  sets.  For  the  manager 
sample,  climate  seems  to  account  for  nearly  10  times  the  variance  in  effectiveness  as  does  the  environment  or 
management  demographics.  Host  of  this  variation  is  due  to  the  relationship  betueen  climate  and  satisfaction. 
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For  the  sales  saiple,  dilate  again  accounts  tor  the  lost  variance  and  the  explanation  it  the  sail. 
Demographics,  homever,  account  tor  beteeen  eight  and  12  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  ut  of  effectiveness 
indicators. 


DISCUSSION 

Variations  in  econoeic,  behavioral,  and  attitudinal  outcomes  reflecting  eanageriti  values  of  retail  store 
effectiveness  mere  found  to  be  associated  eith  certain  key  aspects  of  the  stores’  environeents,  the  stores’ 
inforeal  organizational  arrangeeents,  and  the  stores'  personnel.  Thus,  there  eas  support  for  the  eodel  of 
organizational  effectiveness  developed  as  part  of  the  research  project. 

In  particular,  support  eas  found  for  the  resource  dependence  eodel  as  coeeunity  econoeic  variables  and 
store  location  explained  betueen  four  and  seven  percent  of  the  beteeen  store  variance  in  sales  per  hour  and 
voluae  divided  by  cost.  The  environment  also  explained  beteeen  four  and  seven  precent  of  the  variance  in 
voluntary  turnover  rates  aeong  aanageeent  staffs,  and  up  to  13  percent  of  the  variance  in  management  and  sales 
staff  ratings  of  job  satisfaction. 

Eaployee  ratings  of  informal  organizational  arrangements,  that  is,  level  of  support  and  participation  and 
degree  of  agreement  among  respondents,  accounted  for  betmeen  three  and  11  percent  of  the  variance  in  sales  per 
hour  and  voluae  over  cost.  Climate  also  predicted  betmeen  three  and  10  percent  of  the  variance  in  eaployee 
turnover  rates.  Finally,  climate  mas  highly  related  to  employee  job  satisfaction,  accounting  for  betmeen  68 
and  85  percent  of  betmeen  store  differences  in  aggregate  employee  attitudes. 

Personnel  characteristics  associated  mith  the  quality  of  management  and  sales  staff  in  the  store 
explained  betmeen  tmo  and  14  percent  of  the  variance  in  mates  per  hour,  volume  divided  by  cost,  and  voluntary 
turnover  rates.  Demographics  also  explained  up  to  seven  percent  of  store  differences  in  aggregate  measures  of 
employee  job  satisfaction. 

The  study  also  mas  able  to  examine  several  other  questions  of  importance  to  the  domain  of  organizational 
effectiveness  research.  First,  the  effectiveness  indicators  chosen  for  investigation  mere  found  to  be 
multidimensional  and  to  be  rather  stable  over  the  time  span  covered.  The  results  provide  empirical  validation 
to  the  belief  that  organizational  performance  outcomes  consist  of  economic,  behavioral,  and  attitudinal  data 
(Steers,  1977).  In  a  similar  manner,  the  results  shomed  that  variables  thought  to  be  antecedents  of 
effectiveness  also  mere  multidimensional  and  stable  over  time.  Although  dimensionality  and  stability  can  be 
manipulated  through  selection  of  the  variables  chosen  for  examination,  the  present  findings  confirm 
expectations  based  on  knomledge  of  the  retail  industry.  Stores  belonging  to  major  retail  organizations  face 
environments  that  are  relatively  stable,  predictable,  and  simple.  The  industry  is  mature,  and  retail  giants 
operate  in  a  non-inovative  but  competitive  market.  The  major  features  of  coepetition  are  price,  quality,  and 
service.  Consequently,  one  mould  not  expect  to  find  evidence  of  uncertainty  or  complexity  in  the  environment, 
and,  one  mould  not  expect  to  find  dynamic  relationships  among  criteria. 

Although  the  major  focus  of  the  study  mas  on  indicators  of  organizational  effectiveness,  the  results 
contribute  to  research  on  organizational  climate.  Using  ANOVA,  traditional  support  mas  found  for  the  validity 
of  aggregating  individual  ratings  to  measures  of  organizational  dilate.  The  results  mere  similar  to  those 
reported  by  James  (1982)  in  his  reviem  of  the  literature.  Support  also  mas  found  for  multiple  climates. 
Managers  tended  to  describe  the  level  of  participation  and  support iveness  as  being  higher  than  that  reported 
by  sales  personnel.  But,  in  general,  climate  descriptions  from  managers  and  salespeaple  mere  highly 
intercorrelated,  suggesting  further  evidence  for  the  validity  of  climate  as  a  construct  capable  of 
distinguishing  aeong  different  organizations.  Climate  mas  correlated  mith  voluntary  turnover  rates  for 
ainagers.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  report  using  turnover  rates  as  a  criterion  of  organizational  climate. 
Climate  again  mas  highly  related  to  job  satisfaction.  Nheress  this  aight  be  viemed  as  evidence  of  overlapping 
constructs  (6uion,  1973),  it  also  can  be  viamed  as  evidence  of  tight  coupling  betmeen  the  nature  of  informal 
organizational  arrangements  and  eaployee  job  satisfaction.  Climate  also  mas  operationalized  as  a  measure  of 
agreement  among  respondents.  Average  Euclidian  distance  scores  betmeen  pairs  of  respondents  to  the  items 
making  up  the  tmo  climate  scales  mere  found  to  be  meaningful  predictors  of  organizational  autcoaes.  Canonical 
correlations  shomed  that  both  climate  level  and  climate  agreement  mere  important  for  understanding  differences 
in  outcomes.  Further  research  should  examine  agreement  as  a  separate  variable  of  interest.  Finally,  the 
results  are  valuable  for  understanding  the  role  of  climate  as  a  lead  or  lag  variable  of  organizational 
performance.  Research  on  survey  feedback  guided  interventions  suggest  that  climate  changes  preceed 
performance  changes  by  one  or  tmo  years.  Although  the  present  study  did  not  attempt  to  change  climate,  there 
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Mas  virtually  no  evidence  for  clieate  as  either  a  lead  or  a  lap  Mature.  In  general,  dieate  scores  tended  to 
correlate  eost  highly  uith  performance  Matures  froa  the  saM  calender  year.  Perhaps  climate  leads 
performance  only  mhen  doth  initially  begin  at  Iom  levels  and  interventions  are  designed  to  liprove  both.  In 
other  situations,  the  too  variables  eay  covary  concurrently. 

The  study  also  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  organisation  level  outcoMS  associated  uith  the 
personnel  functions  of  selection  and  training.  Usually,  these  functions  are  evaluated  at  the  individual  level 
of  analysis,  yet  it  could  be  argued  that  the  ultiaate  goal  of  selection  and  training  is  laproved 
organizational  performance.  The  data  pertinent  to  this  question  produced  weak  and  inconsistent  results. 
Ability  Mas  the  only  Managerial  variable  significantly  related  to  any  of  the  effectiveness  indicators  and  this 
correlation  Mas  in  the  opposite  direction  froa  that  expected.  Ability  and  tenure,  honever,  mere  correlated 
Mith  performance  measures  for  sales  personnel.  Sales  per  hour  Mas  highest  in  stores  with  long  tenured 
employees  Mho  had  high  ability  levels.  Training,  hoMever,  uas  associated  Mith  high  turnover  and  1dm 
satisfaction. 

Although  there  Mas  general  support  for  use  of  the  proposed  model  of  organizational  effectiveness  as  a 
guide  to  research,  the  overall  findings  of  the  study  mere  unimpressive.  The  results  mere  Meat  and  several 
unexpected  relationships  mere  observed.  These  findings  are  especially  troublesome  given  the  care  and 
attention  devoted  to  the  selection  and  Masurement  of  variables,  and  the  use  of  multivariate  statistical 
techniques  that  alloNed  statistical  control  of  extraneous  causes.  Angle  and  Perry  (1981) ,  in  their  study  of 
organizational  effectiveness  Nithin  the  public  transportation  industry,  suggested  that  their  ueak  results 
might  be  a  consequence  of  their  inability  to  control  for  such  things  as  management  competence,  formal 
organizational  arrangeMnts,  technology,  and  the  environMnt.  The  present  study  Mas  able  to  provide 
substantial  control  over  formal  organizational  arrangements  and  technology  through  sampling  of  large  stores 
Mithin  the  saw  retail  organization,  and  through  statistical  control  of  other  Masured  variables  of  interest, 
yet,  the  results  also  Mere  Meat.  The  discussion  Mill  non  turn  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  findings. 

One  possible  explanation  for  Meat  results  obtained  in  the  present  study  could  be  a  restriction  in 
variation  among  the  predictors  and  the  criteria.  But,  inspection  of  the  standard  deviations  presented  in  the 
Tables,  and  a  more  detailed  examination  of  variable  ranges  and  sternness  conducted  by  the  author,  do  not 
suggest  range  restriction  as  a  likely  explanation.  Sales  per  hour  ranged  from  S3  to  102;  the  ratio  of  volume 
divided  by  cost  of  labor  ranged  froa  2.05  to  A. 91;  voluntary  turnover  rates  among  managment  ranged  froa  0.00 
to  6&  percent;  and  voluntary  turnover  rates  among  sales  and  sales  support  personnel  ranged  froa  3  to  89 
percent.  Similar  variation  existed  among  the  predictors,  for  example;  discretionary  income  ranged  from 
<10,291  to  <25,792,  unemployMnt  rates  ranged  from  2.3  percent  to  21.2  percent,  training  ranged  from  0.00  to 
84  percent  of  the  sales  force  having  completed  in-store  training,  and  average  manageMnt  staff  tenure  ranged 
from  8.6  years  to  23.4  years.  None  of  the  variables  inspected  seemed  to  lack  reasonable  variation  to  the 
extent  that  statistical  relationships  Mould  be  difficult  to  detect. 

Although  restriction  of  range  probably  is  not  a  statistical  problem  in  the  present  data,  the  general  idea 
of  lack  of  variation  still  might  be  important  for  understanding  the  results.  The  present  study  examined  142 
stores  over  a  three  year  period.  Time  mas  not  a  critical  factor.  The  stores  essentially  sere  minor 
variations  of  each  other.  All  sere  linked  to  corporate  headquarters  and  had  limited  local  autonomy  over 
product  line,  pricing,  marketing,  and  so  forth.  Although  this  initially  uas  vieued  as  a  positive  design 
feature  of  the  study  because  it  provided  some  control  over  strategy,  formal  organizational  arrangeMnts,  and 
technology,  this  design  feature  also  might  have  Minimized  the  impact  of  variation  among  the  other  variables  on 
store  performance.  Consider  the  major  retail  organizations  that  operate  nithin  the  United  States.  Sears, 
Penneys,  Montgomery  hard,  K-flart,  Dayton  Hudson,  Saable-Skogmo,  Bioomingdales,  Abercrombie  l  Fitch,  Bonuit 
Teller,  Neiaan-ftarcus,  and  other  retail  giants  in  the  industry  have  different  corporate  strategies,  use 
different  formal  organizational  arrangeMnts,  and  use  different  technologies.  These  organizational  features 
might  be  sore  important  in  explaining  differences  in  store  performance  among  stores  of  different  corporations 
than  Mould  differences  in  informal  organizational  arrangements,  local  environments,  and  quality  of  personnel 
explain  differences  in  store  performance  of  stores  belonging  to  the  same  retail  organization.  Put  another 
say,  there  say  be  greater  differences  in  performance  outcomes  among  a  Penney  store,  a  Sears  store,  and  a 
K-ltirt  store  all  in  the  saM  shopping  location  than  there  mould  be  differences  betmren  three  Penneys'  stores 
in  three  different  cities.  Obviously,  community  Health  Mould  impact  the  three  Penneys’  stores,  but,  assuming 
effective  site  location  decisions,  this  environmental  variable  sight  have  minimal  impact. 

The  argueoent  being  developed  suggests  that  differences  in  organizational  performance  should  focus  on 
differences  that  exist  betaeen  organizations.  In  these  instances,  critical  factxs  include  such  things  as 
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industry,  strategy,  foreal  organizational  arrangements,  and  technology.  Once  these  factors  have  been  held 
constant,  it  still  reaains  possible  to  explain  variation  in  performance  among  different  units  within  the  same 
organization,  but,  the  degree  of  'connectedness*  among  variables  at  this  level  of  analysis  might  be  wakened. 
For  example,  a  carefully  placed  McDonald’s  resturant  might  be  quite  successful  regardless  of  reasonable 
variation  in  manager  competence,  employee  skill  and  motivation,  and  local  resturant  'climate.* 

These  comments  are  not  meant  to  minimize  the  importance  of  managerial  style,  employee  competence, 
climate,  and  so  forth  as  variables  morthy  of  investigation.  Heiner  and  Mahoney  (1981)  demonstrated  that 
Pfeffer  and  Salancik  (1978)  and  Hall  (1977)  might  be  underestimating  the  importance  of  management  actions  and 
overestimating  the  external  control  of  organizations.  Also,  it  is  not  going  to  be  useful  to  engage  in 
arguements  over  the  external  versus  the  internal  control  of  organizations.  Both  are  important.  Rather, 
future  research  must  be  designed  to  better  understand  the  relative  and  dynamic  effects  various  factors  have  on 
organizational  outcomes. 

At  the  present  time,  the  follotting  relationships  seem  to  be  reliable.  Based  on  Lieberson  and  O'Connor 
(1972),  Heiner  and  Nahoney  (1981),  Salancik  and  Pfeffer  (1977),  Penning*  (1975),  and  the  present  study, 
industry  differences  have  the  greatest  impact  on  economic  performance  outcomes.  Company  differences  in  such 
things  as  strategy,  formal  organizational  arrangements,  and  technology  are  next  in  importance  for  these 
outcomes.  Finally,  informal  organizational  arrangements,  personnel,  history,  and  resource  availability  are 
less  important.  Somemhat  surprisingly,  availability  of  resources  as  measured  by  such  things  as  6NP  and 
community  wealth  repeatedly  account  for  less  than  5  percent  of  the  variance  in  profits,  sales,  and  other 
economic  indicators  (c. f . ,  Lieberson  t  O’Connor,  1972;  Salancik  6  Pfeffer,  1977;  Pennings,  1975;  Heiner  t 
Mahoney,  1981;  and  the  present  results),  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  resource  availability  might  be 
more  critical  for  other  organizational  outcomes  such  as  long  term  growth  and  decline,  and  organizational  birth 
and  mortality  rates  (Aldrich,  1979). 

Hhat  seems  to  be  emerging  from  the  above  described  studies  is  the  importance  associated  with  choices  of 
variables  to  study  and  the  realization  that  different  levels  of  'connectedness'  can  exist  among  variables.  As 
mas  just  noted,  resource  availability  might  be  more  tightly  coupled  with  organizational  birth  rates  than  with 
profitability  among  already  existing  organizations,  and,  employee  satisfaction  and  turnover  night  be  more 
tightly  coupled  with  informal  organizational  arrangements  and  personnel  policies  than  with  local  unemployment 
rates.  Thus,  the  researcher  must  first  define  the  criteria  of  interest,  then  the  researcher  must  identify  the 
variables  most  likely  to  have  an  iepact  on  the  criteria,  and  finally,  the  researcher  must  consider  the 
relative  strength  of  coupling  among  the  variables.  This  last  point  is  important.  Research  implicitly 
operates  on  the  assumption  that  predictws  either  are  important  or  they  are  not  ieportant  for  understanding 
differences  in  criteria.  But,  in  reality,  this  dichotomy  is  a  continuous  distribution  of  relative  effects. 
Rather  than  hoping  to  find  a  light  switch  that  is  either  'on*  or  'off,  research  in  the  domain  of 
organizational  effectiveness  should  look  for  rheostatically  controlled  switchs  that  allow  various  degrees  of 
coupling.  Some  implications  of  these  ideas  are  developed  in  a  recent  paper  by  Ford  and  Schellenberg  (1982). 

Exploration  of  relationships  aaong  climate  and  the  economic  outcomes  of  sales  per  hour  and  volume  divided 
by  cost  will  provide  a  good  example  of  the  types  of  issues  researchers  in  the  organizational  effectiveness 
domain  must  face.  Hage  (1965)  argues  that  centralized  decision  making  nil)  be  associated  with  better 
efficiency  of  operation.  Likert  11967)  argues  the  opposite.  Manageeent  styles  that  encourage  eeployee 
participation  and  involveaent  mill  be  associated  with  better  efficiency.  In  the  present  study,  the  climate 
measures  were  developed  based  on  Likert’s  work,  and  a  positive  causal  relationship  was  expected.  However, 
there  need  not  be  any  direct  relationship  between  participation  and  performance.  Rather,  a  variety  of 
relationships  eight  exist  depending  on  the  situation  and  the  criterion.  Degree  of  participation  eight  be 
positively  or  negatively  causally  related  to  efficiency,  efficiency  eight  be  positively  or  negatively  causally 
related  to  participation,  or  both  variables  ai^ht  be  positively  or  negatively  related  to  each  other  because  of 
a  strong  relationship  to  some  third  variable  and  not  because  of  any  direct  linkage. 

The  present  results  suggested  that  stores  with  high  sales  per  hour  and  high  volume  divided  by  labor  cost 
figures  had  climates  that  were  more  autocractic  and  unsupportive  than  they  were  participative  and  supportive. 
Also,  the  greater  the  dissensus  within  the  store,  the  better  the  performance.  If  these  findings  are 
replicated,  does  this  imply  that  store  managers  should  be  autocratic  and  behave  in  a  way  to  create  lack  of 
agreement  if  they  want  high  performance?  Is  Hage  correct  and  is  Likert’s  eapiricai  research  just  Type  I 
error?  The  answer  is  neither.  In  the  present  study,  it  appears  that  the  expectation  of  a  simple  causal 
relationship  betwen  dieate  and  performance  was  naive. 

In  order  to  better  specify  the  linkages,  several  path  analyses  were  conducted  using  sales  per  hour, 
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voluae  divided  by  cost,  cheats,  total  sales  volute,  nuiber  of  eaployees,  and  coeeunity  buying  power.  Hhat 
follows  is  a  suiaary  of  the  results.  Annual  sales  voluae  is  a  positive  function  of  buying  potter.  Salts  per 
hour  is  a  positive  function  of  salts  voluae.  Nuaber  of  eaployees  also  is  a  positive  function  of  sales  voluae. 
Voluae  divided  by  labor  cost  is  a  positive  function  of  voluae,  but  a  negative  function  of  the  nuaber  of 
eaployees.  Sales  per  hour  and  voluae  divided  by  cost  art  not  highly  related  to  each  other.  Also,  neither 
variable  was  related  to  cliaate  or  to  buying  power.  Cliaate,  on  the  other  hand,  it  effected  by  sales  voluae 
and  nuaber  of  eaployees,  and  was  unrelated  to  buying  power  or  to  the  perforaance  outcoaei.  Wore  specifically, 
level  of  participation  is  negatively  related  to  voluae  but  positively  related  to  nuaber  of  eaployees.  Holding 
nuaber  of  eaployees  constant,  as  voluae  increases  the  level  of  participation  decreases.  Alto,  holdiag  voluae 
constant,  as  the  nuaber  of  eaployees  increases  the  level  of  participation  increases.  Also,  when  nuaber  of 
eaployees  is  held  constant,  increased  voluae  is  associated  with  greater  dissensut.  But,  when  voluae  is  held 
constant,  increased  nuaber  of  eaployees  is  associated  with  greater  consensus.  Thus,  conditions  that  create 
high  voluae  over  cost  figures,  i.e.,  high  voluae  with  few  eaployees,  are  the  saae  conditions  that  create 
nonsupportive  cliaates  with  high  dissensus.  Cliaate  and  efficiency  are  not  reciprocally  linked,  but  their 
association  coaes  about  through  shared  causes. 

Hhat  does  this  aean  for  understanding  retail  store  perforaance?  It  aeans  that  store  sales  voluae  depends 
on  placeaent  of  large  buildings  in  wealthy  coaaunities.  It  also  aeans  that  efficiency  depends  on  aatching 
sales  force  sue  to  voluae.  In  contrast  to  production,  where  size  of  work  force  affects  nuaber  of  units 
produced,  service  industries  aust  rely  on  location,  product  quality,  and  service  to  effect  voluae.  The  task 
is  to  have  a  sufficient  nuaber  of  eaployees  to  handle  custoaer  deaand.  Too  few  eaployees  could  cause  custoaer 
dissatisfaction,  but,  too  aany  eaployees  needlessly  raises  labor  costs.  Thus  the  store  aanager  aust  aonitor 
sales  voluae  to  aake  decisions  about  size  of  sales  staff.  However,  the  store  aanager  faces  incoapatible 
goals.  The  cost  of  econoaic  efficiency  is  an  autocratic  and  unsupportive  cliaate.  Furtheraore,  such  cliaates 
are  likely  to  produce  low  eaployee  satisfaction,  low  eapioyee  involveaent,  and  high  eaployee  turnover.  To  the 
extent  that  these  outcoaes  are  iaportant,  the  aanager  aust  satisfice  rather  than  aaiiaize.  The  nature  of  the 
industry  and  the  technology  suggest  that  econoaic  benefits  are  not  likely  to  be  effected  in  a  positive  way 
through  the  creation  of  participative  and  supportive  cliaates.  This  is  in  contrast,  however,  to  other 
industries  and  technologies  where  participation  aight  be  critical.  For  exaaple,  Ford  Rotor  coapany  is  finding 
participation  to  greatly  iaprove  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  saall  truck  production  in  their  Louisville, 
Kentucky  plant  (Fortune,  198J). 

Perhaps  one  of  the  aost  iaportant  findings  froa  the  present  investigation  is  the  need  to  carefully 
consider  cause  and  effect  linkages  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  and  to  design  research  that  confiras  these 
linkages.  Industry  characteristics,  production  versus  service  eaphasis,  and  nature  of  technology  are  soae 
variables  that  should  be  considered.  Organizational  outcoaes  are  the  result  of  dynaaic,  reciprocal,  and  often 
coaplex  interrelationships.  The  widely  accepted  view  of  contingency  theory,  which  states  that  eapincal 
regularities  depend  on  characteristics  of  the  organization  and  characteristics  of  the  context  (environaent), 
represents  a  realistic  approach  to  the  study  of  organizations.  Although  such  a  view  produces  neither  staple 
nor  generalizable  conclusions,  the  conclusions  are  likely  to  be  accuarate.  Once  critical  contingencies  or 
situational  factors  are  identified,  organizational  design  decisions  can  be  aade  with  a  better  awareness  of 
likely  consequences.  When  consequences  can  be  specified  and  trade-offs  understood,  the  evaluation  of 
organizational  effectivenss  can  proceed.  Although  different  constituencies  say  still  adhere  to  different 
value  systeas,  better  decisions  should  be  possible  and  better  organizations  should  result. 

suhrart 

The  present  study  investigated  relationships  aaong  indicators  of  retail  store  effectiveness  and 
predictors  of  effectiveness.  A  nodal  of  organizational  effectiveness  research  was  proposed.  Based  on  the 
aodel,  econoaic,  behavioral,  and  attitudinal  outcoaes  were  investigated  as  a  function  of  tiae,  environaental 
resources,  inforaal  organizational  arrangeaents,  and  personnel.  Results  suggested  that  perforaance  can  be 
explained  through  knowledge  of  select  environaental  and  organizational  variables.  The  results  also 
deaonstrate  the  coaplexities  associated  with  doing  research  on  organizational  effectivaness.  Effectiveness  is 
aultidiaensional  and  aultideterained.  Furtheraore,  the  relative  strengths  of  various  linkages  can  vary 
depending  in  key  situational  factors.  The  relationship  between  cliaate  and  efficiency  was  used  as  an  exaaple 
of  soae  of  the  coaplexities  involved.  Value  judgeaents  about  organizational  effectiveness  should  be  aade  with 
an  understanding  of  relationships  aaong  antecedent  variables  and  consequent  outcoaes.  Only  then  can 
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organizations  be  designed  to  achieve  fully  the  desired  goals  of  society. 
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EXHIBIT  1.  A  MODEL  TO  SU1DE  RESEARCH  ON  ORSAHI Z AT  I OHAL  EFFECTIVENESS 


ORGANIZATIONAL  OUTCOMES  «  <  <  ORGANIZATION,  ENVIRONMENT  ) 
EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS  »  f  <  ORGANIZATION  OUTCOMES  ) 


ORGANIZATIONAL  COMPONENTS 


STRATEGY: 

CORPORATE  STRATEGY 
BUSINESS  STRATEGY 
OPERATIONAL  STRATEGY 

TECHNOLOGY: 

METHODS  OF  OPERATION 

EQUIPMENT 

KNOWLEDGE 

FORMAL  ORGANIZATIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS: 
STRUCTURE 

CONTROL  AND  MEASUREMENT  SYSTEMS 
PERSONNEL  POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES 

INFORMAL  ORGANIZATIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS: 
VALUES,  NORMS,  BELIEFS 
LEADERSHIP  STYLES 
INTERACTION  PATTERNS 

PERSONNEL: 

ORGANIZATIONAL  ATTACHMENT 
KNOWLEDGE,  SKILLS,  ABILITIES 
DEMOGRAPHY 

HISTORY: 

PATTERNS  OF  PAST  BEHAVIOR 
INTERPRETATION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  EVENTS 


ENVIRONMENTAL  COMPONENTS _ 

DECISION-MAKING  CONTEXT: 

PREDICTABILITY 

STABILITY 

COMPLEXITY 

RESOURCES: 

AVAILABILITY 

CONTROLLABILITY 

DISPERSION 

EXTERNAL  ORGANIZATIONAL  CONSTITUENCIES: 
VALUES 
POWER 


TABLE  1 


INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX,  MEANS,  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATES:  EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS 


MGR 

SALES 

H6R  SALES 

SALES/HOUR 

VOLUHE/CDST 

TURNOVER 

TURNOVER 

SAT 

SAT 

VARIABLE 

MEAN 

S.O. 

1  2  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

(1! 

SALES  PER  HOUR  76 

66.78 

8.82 

-  86  60 

09 

24 

28 

01 

-14 

05 

01 

-01 

-10 

-17 

-16 

(2) 

SALES  PER  HOUR  77 

78.20 

9.31 

-  74 

01 

15 

22 

03 

-13 

00 

-04 

-04 

-08 

-09 

-07 

(3) 

SALES  PER  HOUR  78 

86.21 

8.04 

-02 

07 

20 

-01 

-00 

01 

-08 

04 

-03 

-04 

-11 

Ml 

VOLUME/COST  76 

4.83 

.92 

88 

66 

00 

05 

11 

12 

12 

13 

-24 

-17 

(5) 

VOLUME /COST  77 

4.45 

.83 

80 

02 

06 

15 

07 

09 

09 

-29 

-23 

(s) 

VOLUME/COST  78 

4.84 

.98 

10 

03 

15 

-01 

10 

18 

-30 

-30 

Cl 

TURNOVER: MGR  76 

4.83 

10.21 

18 

17 

15 

16 

28 

-05 

10 

(3) 

TURNOVER :HGR  77 

3.44 

8.96 

13 

07 

20 

18 

-22 

-12 

19) 

TURNOVER: MGR  78 

3.86 

7.95 

- 

00 

11 

15 

-15 

-10 

MO) 

TURNOVERiSALES  76 

B.64 

5.35 

— 

11 

10 

13 

09 

ill) 

TURNOVERiSALES  77 

11.32 

8.51 

43 

-03 

-04 

1121 

TURNOVERiSALES  78 

13.97 

6.75 

03 

09 

(13) 

SATISFACTIONS  77 

28.70 

1.43 

69 

(M) 

SATISFACTION: SALES  77 

29.01 

1.13 

1 

N  *  M2,  decual  paints  oiitted  Froi  correlation  Matrix 

2 

r  >  .17,  p  <  .05;  r  >  .22,  p  <  .01 


PRINCIPAL  COMPONENTS  ANALYSIS  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS 


SALES  PER  HOUR  76 
SALES  PER  HOUR  77 
SALES  PER  HOUR  78 
VOLUME/COST  76 
VOLUME/COST  77 
VOLUME/COST  78 
TURNOVER. 'NBR  76 
TURN0VER:N6R  77 
TURNOVER: HSR  78 
TURNOVERiSALES  76 
TURNQVER:SALES  77 
TURNOVER: SALES  78 
SATISFACTION:NSR  77 
SAT  I SFACT I ON: SALES  77 

EIGENVALUE 

PERCENT  VARIANCE 


COMPONENTS 

I  II  III  IV 


.15 

.85 

-.09 

-.06 

.06 

.99 

-.01 

-.06 

.01 

.73 

-.05 

.02 

.88 

-.04 

-.06 

.10 

.98 

.09 

-.11 

.07 

.74 

.21 

-.19 

.16 

-.00 

.04 

.04 

.44 

-.01 

-.!J 

-.20 

.37 

.10 

.02 

-.13 

.26 

.08 

-.04 

.16 

.17 

.06 

.01 

.01 

.53 

.08 

-.05 

.11 

.66 

-.19 

-.06 

.83  1 

-.09 

-.16 

-.07 

.78  | 

.02 

3.07 

2.09 

1.22 

1.02 

41.5 

28.2 

16.5 

13.8 

TABLE  2 


INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX,  KEANS,  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATION:  ENVIRONMENTAL  VARIABLES 


BUYING  POWER  UNEMPLOYMENT  LOC 


VARIABLE 

MEAN 

S.D. 

1  2 

3  4  5 

6  7 

(1) 

BUYING  POWER  76 

1510?. 40 

2555.68 

-  98 

97  -11  -23 

-23  -01 

(2) 

BUYING  POWER  77 

16122.78 

2755.42 

98  -15  -27 

-25  -03 

(3) 

BUYING  POWER  78 

17678.15 

3035.74 

- 

. 16  -27 

-24  -02 

(4) 

UNEMPLOYMENT  76 

7.6! 

2.42 

-  87 

69  08 

(51 

UNEMPLOYMENT  77 

7.13 

2.44 

BB  02 

16) 

UNEMPLOYMENT  78 

6.29 

2.45 

-  02 

(7) 

LOCATION3 

.73 

.45 

1  N  *  142;  deciaal  paints  oaitted  troa  correlation  aatrix 

2  <_  )  .17,  £<  .05;  r_  >  .22,  £  <  .0) 

3  Mall  location  *  !;  Doan  ioan/Nnphbor  hood  location  ■>  0 


PRINCIPAL  COMPONENTS  ANALYSIS  OF  ENV1R0NENTAL  VARIABLES 


BUYIN6  POWER  76 
BUYING  POWER  77 
BUYING  POWER  78 
UNEMPLOYMENT  76 
UNEMPLOYMENT  77 
UNEMPLOYMENT  78 
LOCATION 

EIGENVALUE 

PERCENT  VARIANCE 


COMPONENTS 


I 

•II 

III 

.99 

-.0? 

.00 

.98 

-.13 

-.02 

.98 

-.13 

-.0! 

-.03 

.92 

.07 

-.15 

.97 

-.00 

-.15 

.90 

-.02 

-.01 

.03 

.9? 

3.47 

2.13 

1.00 

52.5 

32.3 

15.2 

1 


TABLE  3 


INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX,  MEANS,  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS:  HANA6EHENT  DEMOSRAPHICS  1  *  ^  ’ 3 


TENURE 

EDUCATION 

ABILITY 

PERFORMANCE 

VARIABLE 

MEAN 

S.D. 

1  2 

3  4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

(1) 

TENURE  76 

14.24 

3.35 

-  92 

83  -54  -43 

-46 

-10 

-09 

-OB 

14 

08 

04 

(2) 

TENURE  77 

14.78 

3.43 

88  -47  -42 

-49 

-08 

-10 

-10 

19 

12 

05 

(3) 

TENURE  7B 

15.38 

3.64 

- 

. 46  -32 

-49 

-05 

-06 

-10 

11 

12 

-00 

(4) 

EDUCATION  76 

4.05 

.55 

-  71 

72 

14 

10 

07 

10 

-03 

-02 

15) 

EDUCATION  77 

4.06 

.62 

70 

16 

13 

15 

02 

-01 

-02 

(6) 

EDUCATION  78 

4.11 

.55 

15 

19 

27 

05 

-04 

-02 

(7) 

ABILITY  76 

113.24 

10.70 

81 

63 

-05 

17 

06 

(8) 

ABILITY  77 

113.34 

10.57 

78 

-00 

14 

06 

(9) 

ABILITY  70 

113.58 

9.65 

- 

— 

-02 

14 

07 

(101 

PERFORMANCE  76 

57.80 

3.60 

30 

30 

(11) 

PERFORMANCE  77 

59.66 

5.24 

54 

(12) 

PERFORMANCE  78 

56.34 

5.32 

..... 

1  N  =  142,  deciaal  points  o»itted  fro*  correlation  aatrix 

2  r_  >  .17,  p  <  . 05;  r  >  .22,  p  <  .01 

3  Tenure  recorded  in  years;  Education:  I  ■  soie  H.S.;  2  =  H.S.  degree;  3  *  soae  college; 
4  =  college  degree;  5  =  graduate  work;  Ability  recorded  as  Verbal  ♦  fiuantitative 

test  scores;  and  Perforiance  based  on  the  suuation  of  9  dimensions  each  rated  on  a 
9  point  scale. 


PRINCIPAL  COMPONENT  ANALYSIS  OF  MANAGER  DEMOGRAPHICS 


COMPONENTS 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

TENURE  76 

,90 

-.04 

-.30 

.05 

TENURE  77 

.93 

-.05 

-.26 

.09 

TENURE  78 

.91 

CM 

O 

1 

-.23 

.03 

EDUCATION  76 

-.30 

.03 

.85 

.02 

EDUCATION  77 

-.18 

.09 

.86 

-.01 

EDUCATION  78 

-.30 

.16 

.83 

-.01 

ABILITY  76 

-.02 

.87 

.0B 

.04 

ABILITY  77 

-.03 

.94 

.07 

.04 

ABILITY  78 

-.04 

.87 

.09 

.05 

PERFORMANCE  76 

.27 

-.11 

.23 

.62 

PERFORMANCE  77 

.04 

.16 

-.07 

.82 

PERFORMANCE  78 

-.08 

.04 

-.09 

.84 

EIGENVALUE 

4. II 

2.49 

1.70 

1.23 

PERCENT  VARIANCE 

43.1 

26.1 

17.0 

13.0 

TABLE  4 


INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX,  MEANS,  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS:  SALES  DEH06RAPHICS  1,2,3 


TENURE  EDUCATION  ABILITY  TRAINING 


VARIABLE 

HEAN 

S.D. 

1  2 

3  4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

(1) 

TENURE  76 

7.03 

3.26 

-  47 

47  -26 

-23 

-28 

-23 

-21 

-19 

-13 

-13 

-13 

(2) 

TENURE  77 

6.73 

1.69 

86  -34 

-28 

-35 

-25 

-22 

-21 

-14 

-14 

-14 

(3) 

TENURE  78 

7.14 

1.64 

- 

. 39 

-13 

-41 

-26 

-22 

-22 

-12 

-13 

-12 

(4) 

EDUCATION  76 

2.40 

.21 

91 

83 

34 

32 

27 

18 

18 

16 

(5) 

EDUCATION  77 

2.40 

.20 

89 

32 

31 

27 

21 

19 

18 

IB) 

EDUCATION  70 

2.48 

.21 

•  27 

24 

21 

11 

09 

OB 

(7) 

ABILITY  76 

65.03 

5.31 

— 

90 

96 

27 

2B 

28 

(3) 

ABILITY  77 

64.73 

5.50 

98 

26 

27 

26 

(9) 

ABILITY  78 

64.37 

5.53 

27 

28 

27 

(10) 

TRAINING  76 

14.10  27,51 

99 

97 

(It) 

TRAINING  77 

13.77  26.76 

99 

(12) 

TRAINING  78 

12.07  23.54 

1 

N  *  142,  deciial  points  emitted  fr oa  correlation  Matrix 
2r  >  .17,  p  <  .05;  r_  >  ,22,  JD  <  .01 

^Tenure  recorded  in  years;  Education:  1  *  so«e  H.S.j  2  *  H.S.  degree;  J  *  soee  college; 

4  *  college  degree;  5  1  graduate  work;  Ability  recorded  ai  Verbal  ♦  Ouantitative 

test  scores;  and  Training  recorded  as  percentage  of  staff  having  coepleted’in  house’  training. 


PRINCIPAL  C0NP0NENT  ANALYSIS  OF  SALES  DEHQGRAPHICS 


COMPONENTS 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

TENURE  76 

-.07 

-.12 

-.11 

.69 

TENURE  77 

-.06 

-.09 

-.15 

.91 

TENURE  78 

-.04 

-.09 

-.22 

.90 

EDUCATION  76 

.09 

.16 

.92 

-.19 

EDUCATION  77 

.11 

.15 

.95 

-.12 

EDUCATION  78 

.01 

.09 

.92 

-.22 

ABILITY  76 

.14 

.96 

.16 

-.15 

ABILITY  77 

.13 

.97 

.14 

-.11 

ABILITY  78 

.14 

.97 

.10 

-.11 

TRAINING  76 

.98  J 

.12 

.08 

1 

O 

TRAINING  77 

.99 

.13 

.06 

-.06 

TRAINING  78 

.981 

.13 

.05 

-.06 

EIGENVALUE 

4.85 

2.59 

1.98 

1.50 

PERCENT  VARIANCE 

44.4 

23.7 

18.1 

13.8 

TABLE  5 


INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX,  MEANS,  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS:  CLIMATE  NEANS  AND  DISTANCES 


MANAGERS 

SALES 

VARIABLE 

MEAN  S.D. 

12  3  4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(1) 

MANAGER: LEADERSHIP-MEAN 

3.09  .2! 

-  53  -53  -30 

77 

41 

-11 

-27 

(2) 

MANAGER: ORGAN 1 2  AT  I ON-MEAN 

3.28  .16 

. 39  -52 

35 

67 

-14 

-38 

(3) 

MANAGER: LEADERSHI P-DI STANCE 

13.74  4.08 

-  31 

-35 

-31 

52 

31 

(4) 

MANAGER : ORGANI 2  AT ION-D I STANCE 

32.22  5.13 

-16 

-48 

04 

39 

(5) 

SALES: LEADERSHIP-MEAN 

3.05  .19 

49 

-13 

-19 

(6) 

SALES: ORGANIZATION-MEAN 

3.22  .13 

-21 

-49 

17) 

SALES: LEADERSHIP-DISTANCE 

24.50  4.86 

•  37 

(8) 

SALES: ORGANIZATION-DISTANCE 

44.80  4.20 

1  N  =  M2,  deciial  points  ositted  Iro»  correlation  tatrix 
2r_  >  .17,2  <  -05;i  >  -22,  l  <  -01 


PRINCIPAL  COMPONENT  ANALYSIS  OF  CLIMATE  MEASURES 


MANABER  SAMPLE  SALES  SAMPLE 

COMPONENTS  COMPONENTS 


I 

11 

1 

II 

LEADERSHIP:  MEAN 

.84 

-.25 

.88  | 

.02 

ORGANI ZAT ION: MEAN 

.45 

-.731 

.80  | 

-.34 

LEADERSHIP:  DISTANCE 

-.85 

.14 

.03 

.86 

ORGANIZATION: DISTANCE 

-.09 

.921 

-.35 

.74 

EIGENVALUE 

2.29 

.80 

1.97 

.98 

PERCENT  VARIANCE 

74.1 

25.9 

66.8 

33.2 

TABLE  6 


LAG  VERSUS  LEAS  CORRELATIONS  ARONS  CLIMATE  MEASURES  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS  1,2,3 


SALES  PER  HOUR 

VOLURE/COST 

VOLUNTARY  TURNOVER 

RANAGER  SARPLE 

76 

78 

76 

78 

76 

7B 

LEADERSHIP:HEAN 

-.09 

-.10 

-.04 

-.20 

-.05 

-.08 

ORGAN  I ZAT I  ON: MEAN 

-.2' 

-.19 

-.08 

-.27 

.11 

.05 

LEADERSHIP : DISTANCE 

.14 

.16 

.1J 

.11 

-.02 

,00 

ORGANIZATION:  DISTANCE 

.27 

.21 

.06 

.09 

.02 

.00 

SALES  SANPLE 

LEADERSHIP:  REAM 

-.07 

-.08 

-.08 

-.20 

-.07 

-.06 

ORGANIZATION:  HEAN 

-.24 

-.12 

-.18 

-.27 

-.07 

-.12 

LEADERSHIP: DISTANCE 

.04 

.04 

.12 

.09 

.07 

.08 

ORGANIZATION:  DISTANCE 

.27 

.18 

.17 

.32 

.14 

.08 

N  =  142 

r  *  .17,  p<  .05;  r  l  .22,  p*  .01 

Correlations  connected  with  lines  are  significantly  different  fro*  each  other  (pA  .  05) 


TABLE  7 

INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX:  PREDICTOR  VARIABLES  ll2’3 

ENVIRONMENT  MGR:CLIMATE  SALES: CLIMATE  MGR: DEMOGRAPHICS  SALES: DEMOGRAPHICS 

VARIABLE  1  2  3  4  5  4  7  B  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  IB  19 

(1)  BUYING  POWER  . 27  -03  08  -01  20  09  10  -03  33  20  IB  -15  -00  15  11  -07  -02  -07 

(2)  UNEMPLOYMENT  -  02  -13  -20  05  15  -19  -23  01  II  -19  02  14  -04  02  -10  -03  39 

(3)  LOCATION  -  02  15  -04  -06  02  11  12  -22  -02  -00  -05  -04  -39  18  20  01 

(4)  MGR: LEADERSHIP-MEAN  -  53  -53  -30  77  41  -11  -27  -10  09  -10  08  -00  -06  10  -16 

!5)  MGR:  ORGAN  12  AT  I  ON-MEAN  . 39  -52  35  67  -14  -3B  08  08  -11  07  -12  -12  06  -16 

it)  MGR: LEADERSHIP-DIS  -  31  -35  -31  52  31  16  -27  02  10  -01  05  -20  -00 

!7)  MGR :  ORGAN  1 2  AT  I ON-D I S  . 16  -48  04  39  -06  -03  09  -02  11  13  -10  -02 

(9)  SALES: LEADERSHIP-MEAN  -  49  -13  -19  -10  05  -07  04  -00  -05  01  -20 

(9)  SALES:0RGANI2ATI0N-HEAN  - 21  -49  01  09  -09  19  -12  -13  -10  -19 

HO)  SALES: LEADERSHIP-DIS  -  37  12  -22  -06  18  -10  -01  -05  -00 

(11)  SALES:  0R6ANI 2AT ION-DI S  . 05  -05  -07  -01  09  -03  -22  -10 

(12)  MGR: TENURE  . 42  -jo  12  18  -07  -08  16 

(13)  MGR:£DUCATION  -  jj  -oj  oo  -04  05  -]9 

(14)  MGR: ABIL ITY  - -  „  _0J  _08  0i  26 

C5l  MGR : PERFORMANCE  .  01  -03  -24  -05 

(It)  SALES: TENURE  . 28  -22  -14 

(17)  SALES:EDUCAT10N  _  j,  jo 

(19)  SALES:  ABILITY  _  27 

(19)  SALES:TRAININS  . 


N  =  142,  decital  point*  oeitted  <ro*  correlation  oatrix, 
2  r_  >  .17,  p  <  .05;  r  >  .22,  _p  <  .01 
Mall  location  =  1;  Do»nto*n/Neighborhood  location  =  0 


TABLE  6 

CORRELATIONS  AMONG  PREDICTOR  VARIABLES  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS  1,2 


EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS 


PREDICTOR  VARIABLES 

SPH 

V/C 

MGR. 

TURNOVER 

SALES 

TURNOVER 

N6R. 

SAT. 

SALES 

SAT. 

ENVIRONMENT 

BUYING  PONER 

15 

26 

-02 

-02 

-07 

-15 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

-16 

-04 

25 

-01 

-21 

-27 

LOCATION 

03 

07 

-03 

OB 

13 

08 

HANA6ER  CLIMATE 

LEADERSHIP.-MEAN 

01 

-13 

-23 

-09 

61 

45 

ORGANIZATION: MEAN 

-18 

-24 

-17 

03 

91 

62 

LEADERSHIP: DISTANCE 

-00 

0? 

03 

02 

-43 

-3? 

ORGAN I ZAT I ON:  D I ST ANCE 

21 

31 

21 

-07 

-54 

-43 

SALES  CLIMATE 


LEADERSHIP:MEAN 

02 

-09 

-19 

-14 

42 

56 

QR8AN!2AT!0N:MEAN 

-IB 

-17 

-09 

-07 

67 

90 

LEADERSHIP: DISTANCE 

14 

11 

-05 

09 

-12 

-30 

ORGANIZATION:  DISTANCE 

23 

10 

19 

11 

-41 

-49 

MANAGER  DEMOGRAPHICS 

TENURE 

05 

04 

-07 

-04 

07 

03 

EDUCATION 

-03 

-15 

-08 

-02 

09 

09 

ABILITY 

-30 

-03 

09 

01 

-16 

-12 

PERFORMANCE 

-00 

-05 

-07 

-15 

10 

12 

SALES  DEMOGRAPHICS 

TENURE 

23 

-15 

-09 

-33 

-05 

-03 

EDUCATION 

06 

14 

04 

14 

-IB 

-IB 

ABILITY 

20 

22 

-16 

15 

04 

-07 

TRAINING 

-07 

11 

16 

19 

-20 

-21 

1  N  >  M2,  dtcMal  points  oaittfd. 

2  r  >  .17,  p  <  .05)  r  >  .22,  p  <  .01 


TABLE  9 


REGRESSION  RESULTS:  EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT,  CLIMATE,  AND  DEMOGRAPHICS 


MANAGER  SAMPLE: 


EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS 


HER. 

HER. 

SPH 

V/C 

TURNOVER 

SAT 

REGRESSION  MODEL: 

R-square 

R-square 

R-square 

R-square 

ENVIRONMENT  (E) 

.04 

.07* 

.07* 

.08* 

MANAGER  CLIMATE  !MC) 

.07* 

.10* 

.10* 

.85* 

MANAGER  DEMOGRAPHICS 

(MD)  .09* 

.03 

.03 

.06 

E  ♦  MC 

.13* 

.18' 

.14* 

.86* 

E  ♦  MD 

.12* 

.09 

.09 

.12* 

HC  ♦  MD 

.18* 

.13* 

.12' 

.86* 

E  ♦  MC  +  MD 

.22* 

.20* 

.14* 

.B6* 

UNIQUE  VARIANCE: 
ENVIRONMENT 

.04 

.07 

.04 

.00 

MANAGER  CLIMATE 

.10 

.11 

.07 

.74 

MANAGER  DEMOGRAPHICS 

.09 

.02 

.02 

.00 

SALES  SAMPLE: 

REGRESSION  MODEL: 

EFFECTIVENESS 

SPH  V/C 

R-square  R-square 

INDICATORS 

SALES 

TURNOVER 

R-square 

SALES 

SAT. 

R-square 

ENVIRONMENT  (E) 

.04 

.07* 

.01 

.13* 

SALES  CLIMATE  (SC) 

.08* 

.11* 

.03 

.84* 

SALES  DEMOGRAPHICS  (SO) 

.13* 

.06 

.13* 

.07* 

E  ♦  SC 

.12* 

.10* 

.04 

.86* 

E  4  SD 

.16' 

.14' 

.14* 

.19' 

SC  ♦  SD 

.21* 

.10 

.17' 

.84* 

E  ♦  SC  ♦  SD 

.26' 

.17* 

.18* 

.87' 

UNIQUE  VARIANCE: 
ENVIRONMENT 

.05 

.07 

.01 

.03 

SALES  CLIMATE 

.10 

.03 

.04 

.68 

SALES  DEMOGRAPHICS 

.14 

.07 

.14 

.01 

•  2 

R  for  aodel  significant  at  £<-.05. 


TABLE  10 

CANONICAL  CORRELATION  ANALYSIS:  EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


MANASER  SAMPLE: 


PREDICTOR  VARIATE 
I 

CORRE- 


HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

BUY  I  NS  POKER 

.13 

.36 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

-.88 

-.91 

LOCATION 

.90 

.38 

CRITER10N  VARIATE 
I 

CORRE- 


HEIGHTS  LATIONS 

SALES  PER  HOUR 

.42 

.47 

VOLUME/COST 

.42 

.26 

MANASER  TURNOVER 

-.46 

-.63 

MANAGER  SATISFACTION 

.67 

.61 

CANONICAL  CORRELATION  *  .37,  MILKS  LAMBDA  ■  .79, _£  <  .01,  REDUNDANCY  INDEI  -  3.651 

SALES  SAMPLE: 


PREDICTOR  VARIATES  CRITERION  VARIATES 

I  II  I  II 


CORRE¬ 

CORRE¬ 

CORRE¬ 

CORRE¬ 

HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

NEI6HTS 

LATIONS 

KEI6HTS 

LATION: 

BUYING  POKER 

-.56 

-.31 

-.87 

-.93 

SALES  PER  HOUR 

.29 

.21 

-.50 

-.62 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

-.96 

-.80 

.23 

.48 

VOLUME/COST 

-.07 

-.23 

-.81 

-.87 

LOCATION 

.25 

.25 

-.29 

-.26 

SALES  TURNOVER 

.17 

.12 

.02 

-.03 

SALES  SATISFACTION 

.96 

.95 

-.10 

.13 

Ut  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  «  .38,  MILKS  LAMBDA  •  .78,  p  <  .01,  REDUNDANCY  INDEI  «  3.6IX 
2nd  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  «  .29,  MILKS  LAMBDA  ■  .91,7  <  -05,  REDUNDANCY  INDEI  »  2.501 


TABLE  11 

CANONICAL  CORRELATION  ANALYSIS:  EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  CLIMATE 


MANA6ER  SAMPLE: 


PREDICTOR  VARIATES  CRITERION  VARIATES 


I 

II 

I 

11 

CORRE¬ 

CORRE¬ 

CORRE¬ 

CORRE¬ 

HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

LEADERSHIP:NEAN 

.18 

.65 

.23 

-.04 

SALES  PER  HOUR 

-.09 

-.IB 

-.46 

-.43 

OREftNI 2ATI0N: MEAN 

.84 

.98 

-.55 

-.07 

VOLUME/COST 

.03 

-.27 

-.63 

-.63 

LEADEF.SHIP:DISTANCE 

-.00 

-.45 

.58 

.33 

MANAGER  TURNOVER 

-.02 

-.22 

-.68 

-.58 

ORGANIZATION: DISTANCE 

-.10 

-.59 

-1.10 

-.71 

MANAGER  SATISFACTION 

.99 

.99 

-.41 

-.03 

1st  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  *  .93,  WILKS  LAMBDA  *  .12,  p  <  .01,  REDUNDANCY  INDEX  ■=  24.601 
2nd  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  =>  .30,  MILKS  LAMBDA  *  .87,  "p  ,  .05,  REDUNDANCY  INDEX  *  2.041 


SALES  SAMPLE: 


PREDICTOR  VARIATE 
I 

CORRE- 


HEIGHTS 

LAT10NS 

LEADERSHIP: MEAN 

.17 

.61 

0RSAN1 ZAT ION: MEAN 

.83 

.98 

LEADERSHIP: DISTANCE 

-.11 

-.34 

ORGANIZATION: DISTANCE 

-.08 

-.56 

CRITERIDN  VARIATE 
I 


HEIGHTS 

CORRE¬ 

LATIONS 

SALES  PER  HOUR 

-.14 

-.20 

VOLUME /COST 

.07 

-.19 

SALES  TURNOVER 

-.OB 

-.11 

SALES  SATISFACTION 

.99 

.99 

CANONICAL  CORRELATION  *  .93,  MILKS  LAMBDA  *  .13,  p  (  .01,  REDUNDANCY  INDEX  =  22.751 


TABLE  12 

CANONICAL  CORRELATION  ANALYSIS:  EFFECTLESS  INDICATORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  DEH06RAPHICS 


MANAGER  SAMPLE: 


PREDICTOR  VARIATE 
I 

CORRE- 


HEIGHTS 

LAT10NS 

TENURE 

.25 

.23 

EDUCATION 

.36 

.13 

ABILITY 

-.95 

-.88 

PERFORMANCE 

.30 

.19 

CR I  TER  I  ON  VARIATE 
I 


HEIGHTS 

CORRE¬ 

LATIONS 

SALES  PER  HOUR 

.77 

.73 

VOLUME /COST 

.01 

-.07 

MANAGER  TURNOVER 

-.17 

-.40 

MANAGER  SATISFACTION 

.63 

.59 

CANONICAL  CORRELATION  *  .3 9,  MILKS  LAMBDA  «  .81,  p  (  .05,  REDUNDANCY  INDEI  *  4.071 


SALES  SAMPLE: 


PREDICTOR  VARIATES 

CRITERION  VARIATES 

1 

II 

I 

11 

CORRE¬ 

CORRE¬ 

CORRE¬ 

CORRE¬ 

WEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

HEI6HTS 

LATIONS 

HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

TENURE  .92 

.92 

-.31 

.00 

SALES  PER  HOUR 

.62 

.59 

-.62 

-.70 

EDUCATION  .04 

-.24 

.-45 

-.63 

VOLUME/CDST 

-.33 

-.30 

-.37 

-.59 

ABILITY  .17 

-.12 

-.73 

-.86 

SALES  TURNOVER 

-.71 

-.76 

-.30 

-.33 

TRAINING  -.39 

-.46 

-.21 

-.45 

SALES  SATISFACTION 

.01 

.07 

.43 

.57 

1st  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  = 

.46,  MILKS  LAMBDA  = 

.66,  p  <  .01,  REDUNDANCY  INDEI 

*  5.371 

2nd  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  «  , 

.33,  MILKS  LAMBDA  < 

.84,  p  <  .01,  REDUNDANCY  INDEI 

*  3.411 

CANONICAL  CORRELATION  ANALYSIS:  EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT,  CLIMATE,  AND 

DEMOGRAPHICS-MANAGER  SAMPLE 


MANAGER  SAMPLE: 


PREDICTOR  VARIATES 

CRITERION  VARIATES 

I 

II 

I 

11 

CORRE- 

CORRE¬ 

CORRE¬ 

CORRE¬ 

NEIGHT'i  LATIONS 

HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

HEIGHTS 

LATIONS 

BUYING  POrtER 

-.11  -.09 

-.40 

-.48 

SALES  PER  HOUR 

-.09 

-.18 

-.79 

-.84 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

-.03  -.21 

.27 

.42 

VOLUME/COST 

.00 

-.29 

-.55 

-.58 

LOCATION 

-.00  .13 

-.22 

-.20 

MANAGER  TURNOVER 

-.03 

-.24 

-.02 

.11 

LEADERSHIP: MEAN 

.20  .65 

-.11 

-.24 

MANAGER  SATISFACTION 

.98 

.99 

-.31 

-.07 

ORGANIZATION: MEAN 

.81  .98 

.07 

-.01 

LEADERSHIP: DISTANCE 

.02  -.45 

.38 

.10 

ORGANIZATION: DISTANCE 

-.09  -.59 

-.53 

-.34 

TENURE 

.03  .07 

-.05 

-.16 

EDUCATION 

.02  .10 

.08 

.15 

ABILITY 

-.02  -.14 

.59 

.61 

PERFORMANCE 

.04  .11 

-.07 

-.01 

1st  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  *  .93,  MILKS  LAMBDA  ■  .08,  p  <  .01,  REDUNDANCY  INDEX  *  25.301 
2nd  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  *  .50,  MILKS  LAMBDA  =  .33,1  <  .01,  REDUNDANCY  INDEX  *  6.5BT 


IA8LE  I'. 

CANONICAL  CORREL AI ION  ANALYSIS:  EFFECTIVENESS  INDICATORS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT,  CLIMATE,  AND  DEMOGRAPKI CS--SALES  SAMPLE 


SALES  SAMPLE: 


PREDICTOR  VARIATES 

CRITERION  VARIATES 

1 

1 

11 

III 

1 

II 

111 

CORRE- 

CORRE- 

CORRE- 

CORRE 

CORRE- 

CORRE- 

HEIGHTS  LATIONS  HEIGHTS  LATIONS  HEIGHTS  LAT10IIS 

HEIGHTS  LATIONS  NEIGHIS  LATIONS  HEIGHTS  LATIONS 

BUYING  PONER 

-.17 

-.17 

-.12 

.18 

.19 

.34 

SALES  PER  HOUR 

-.12  -.18 

.89  .88 

.39 

.43 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

-.10 

-.26 

-.29 

-.30 

-.43 

-.39 

VOLUHE/COST 

.02  -.24 

-.17  -.09 

■  5B 

.62 

LOCATION 

.01 

.07 

.32 

-.02 

.15 

.28 

SALES: TURNOVER 

-.10  -.13 

-.42  -.47 

.65 

.68 

LE«DERSHIP:MEAN 

.19 

.60 

.27 

.25 

-.06 

.08 

SALES: SAT  1 SF ACT  ION 

.98  .99 

.07  .06 

.30 

.11 

ORGAN! IAT I  ON: MEAN 

.79 

.96 

-.01 

-.09 

.42 

.12 

LEADERSHIP : D I S 

-.06 

-.33 

.12 

.10 

-.02 

.19 

ORGAN  1 1 AT  I  ON :  D 1 S 

-.08 

-.55 

.32 

.21 

.60 

.17 

TENURE 

.06 

-.03 

.93 

.74 

-.28 

-.50 

EDUCATION 

-.10 

-.21 

.01 

-.09 

-.00 

.31 

ABILITY 

-.02 

-.12 

.38 

.14 

.60 

.61 

TRAINING 

.01 

-.23 

-.13 

-.35 

.32 

.22 

lit  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  •  .94,  MILKS  LAMBDA  ■  .06,  p  <  .01,  REDUNDANCY  INDEI  •  24.081 
2nd  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  *  .49,  MILKS  LAMBDA  «  .57,1  (  .01,  REDUNDANCY  INDEI  «  6.141 
Vd  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  ■  .45,  NILAS  LAMBDA  •  .75,  p  <  .01,  REDUNDANCY  INDEI  *  5.291 


TABLE  15 


REDUNDANCY  AMONG  PREDICTOR  AND  CRITERION  SETS  BASED  ON  HIERARCHICAL  CANONICAL  CORRELATION 


REDUNDANCY 

INDEX 

MODEL: 

MANAGER  SAMPLE 

SALES  SAMPLE 

ENVIRONMENT  (E) 

3.451 

4.111 

CLIMATE  (Cl 

24.4(1 

22.751 

OEMOGRAPHICS  !D) 

(.071 

6.781 

£  ♦  C 

29.431 

23.451 

E  ♦  D 

4.231 

15.471 

C  ♦  D 

29.251 

32.921 

E  ♦  C  ♦  D 

31.B31 

35.511 

UNIQUE  VARIANCE: 

ENVIRONMENT 

2.431 

2.591 

CLIMATE 

25.451 

19.B41 

DEMOGRAPHICS 

2.251 

12.041 
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LIST  1 
MANDATORY 


Defense  Technical  Information  Center  (12  copies) 
ATTN:  DTIC  DDA-2 

Selection  and  Preliminary  Cataloging  Section 
Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Library  of  Congress 

Science  and  Technology  Division 

Washington,  D.C.  20540 

Office  of  Naval  Research  (3  copies) 

Code  4420E 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Naval  Research  Laboratory  (6  copies) 

Code  2627 

Washington,  D.C,  20375 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Director,  Technology  Programs 
Code  200 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 


LIST  2 
ONR  FIELD 


Psychologist 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Detachment,  Pasadena 
1030  East  Green  Street 
Pasadena,  CA  91106 

Dr.  James  Lester 
Office  of  Naval  Research 
Detachment,  Boston 
495  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 

1 

4 


L- 
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LIST  3 
OPNAV 


Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Head,  Research,  Development,  and 
Studies  Branch  (Op— 1 15) 

1812  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Director 

Civilian  Personnel  Division  (OP- 14) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
1803  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Director,  Human  Resource  Management 
Plans  and  Policy  Branch  (0p-150) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Director,  Human  Resource  Management 
Plans  and  Policy  Branch  (0p-150) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Head,  Manpower,  Personnel,  Training 
and  Reserves  Team  (0p-964D) 

The  Pentagon,  4A473 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Assistant,  Personnel  Logistics 
Planning  (0p-987H) 

The  Pentagon,  5D772 
Wasnington,  DC  20350 


I 


442 

Mar  82 


LIST  4 

NAVMAT  &  NPRDC 

NAVMAT 

Program  Administrator  for  Manpower, 

Personnel,  and  Training 
MAT-0722  (A.  Rubenstein) 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Naval  Material  Command 
Management  Training  Center 
NAVMAT  09M32 

Jefferson  Plaza,  Bldg  #2,  Rm  150 
1421  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  20360 

Naval  Material  Command 

MAT-OOK  &  MAT- 00 KB  (1  copy  each) 

(J.  W.  Tweeddale) 

OASN(SNL) 

Crystal  Plaza  #5 
Room  236 

Washington,  DC  20360 


Naval  Material  Command 
MAT-03 

(J.  E.  Colvard) 

Crystal  Plaza  #5 
Room  236 

Washington,  DC  20360 


NPRDC 

Commanding  Officer  (3  copies)  Navy  Personnel  R&D  Center 


Naval  Personnel  R&D  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92152 

Naval  Personnel  R&D  Center 
Dr.  Robert  Penn  (1  copy) 

Dr.  Ed  Aiken  (1  copy) 

San  Diego,  CA 


Washington  Liaison  Office 
Building  200,  2N 
Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington,  DC  20374 


\ 


92152 


LIST  5 
3UMED 


LIST  6 

NAVAL  ACADEMY  AND  NAVAL  POSTGRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Commanding  Officer 

Naval  Health  Research  Center 

San  Diego,  CA  92152 

CDR  William  S .  Maynard 
Psychology  Department 
Naval  Regional  Medical  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92134 

Naval  Submarine  Medical 
Research  Laboratory 
Naval  Submarine  Base 
New  London,  Box  900 
Groton,  CT  06349 

Director,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Code  23 

Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20372 

Naval  Aerospace  Medical 
Research  Lab 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  FL  32508 

Program  Manager  for  Human 
Performance  'cede  44) 

Naval  Medical  R&D  Command 
National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Bethesda,  '.ID  20014 

Navy  Medical  R&D  Command 
ATTN :  Code  44 

National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Bethesda,  MD  20014 


Naval  Postgraduate  School  rrccic 

ATTN:  Dr.  Richard  S.  Elster 
Department  of  Administrative  Sciences 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Professor  John  Senger 

Operations  Research  and 
Administrative  Science 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Superintendent 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

Code  1424 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  James  Arima 
Code  54-Aa 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  Richard  A.  McGonigal 

Code  54 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

U.S.  Naval  Academy 
ATTN:  CDR  J.  M.  McGrath 

Department  of  Leadership  and  Law 
Annapolis,  MD  21402 

Professor  Carson  K.  Eoyang 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Code  54EG 
Department  of  Administration  Sciences 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Superintendent 

ATTN:  Director  of  Research 

Naval  Academy,  U.S. 

Annapolis,  MD  21402 
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LIST  7 
HRM 


Officer  in  Charge 

Hunan  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Air  Station 
Alameda,  CA  94591 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Submarine  Base  New  London 
P.0.  Box  81 
Croton,  CT  06340 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 
Naval  Air  Station 
May port,  FL  32228 

Commanding  Officer 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 

Pearl  Harbor,  HI  96860 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 

Pearl  Harbor,  HI  96860 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Base 

Charleston,  SC  29408 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis 
Millington,  TN  38054 

Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis  (96) 
Millington,  TN  38054 


Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management.  Center 
1300  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22209 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  Center 
5621-23  Tidewater  D  *ive 
Norfolk,  VA  23511 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 

Norfolk,  VA  23511 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Air  Station  Whidbey  Island 
Oak  Harbor,  WA  98278 

Commanding  Officer 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 

Box  23 

FPO  New  York  09510 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Naval  Force  Europe 

FPO  New  York  09510 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
3ox  60 

FPO  San  Francisco  96651 
Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 

C0MNAVF0RJAPAN 

FPO  Seattle  98762 
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LIST  8 

NAVY  MISCELLANEOUS 


Naval  Military  Personnel  Command  (2 
HRM  Department  (NMPC-6) 

Washington,  DC  20350 

Naval  Training  Analysis 
and  Evaluation  Group 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Commanding  Officer 
ATTN:  TIC,  Bldg.  2068 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Chief  of  Naval  Education 
and  Training  (N-5) 

Director,  Research  Development, 

Test  and  Evaluation 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  FL  32508 

Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training 
ATTN:  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  Code  017 

NAS  Memphis  (75) 

Millington,  TN  38054 

Navy  Recruiting  Command 

Head,  Research  and  Analysis  3ranch 

Code  434,  Room  8001 

801  North  Randolph  Street 

Arlington,  VA  22203 

Commanding  Officer 
JUS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN-70) 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  4 
Drydock  Company 
Newport  News,  VA  23607 

Naval  Weapons  Center 
Code  094 

China  La!.c,  CA  9.3355  (C.  Erickson) 
Jesse  Or Ians xy 

Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
1801  North  Beauregard  Street 
i]«virv)ria.  VA  22311 

Navv  Health  Research  Center 
Technical  Director 
P.0.  Box  85122 
San  Diego,  CA  92138 


copies)  Douglas  B.  Blackburn,  Director 
National  Defense  University 
Mobilization  Concepts  Develcpme 
Center 

Washington,  D.C.  20319 
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LIST  9 
USMC 


Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Code  MPI-20 
Washington,  DC  20380 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
ATTN:  Dr.  A.  L.  Slafkosky, 

Code  RD-1 

Washington,  DC  20380 

Education  Advisor 
Education  Center  (E031) 

MCDEC 

Quantico,  VA  22134 

Conmanding  Officer 
Education  Center  (E031) 

MCDEC 

Quantico,  VA  22134 

Commanding  Officer 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Command  and  Staff  College 
Quantico,  VA  22134 


LIST  10 
DARPA 


Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency 
Director,  Cybernetics 
Technology  Office 
1400  Wilson  Blvd,  Rm  625 
Arlington,  VA  22209 

Mr.  Michael  A.  Daniels 
International  Public  Policy 
Research  Corporation 
6845  Elm  Street,  Suite  212 
McLean,  VA  22101 

Dr.  A.  F.  K.  Organaki 
Center  for  Political  Studies 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 


(3  copies) 
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LIST  11 

OTHER  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


Dr.  Douglas  Hunter 
Defense  Intelligence  School 
Washington,  DC  20374 

Dr.  Brian  Osilaner 

GAO 

Washington,  DC  20548 

National  Institute  of  Education 
ATTN:  Dr.  Fritz  Mulhauser 
EOLC/SMO 

1200  19th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20208 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Division  of  Extramural  Research  Programs 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville,  MD  20852 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Minority  Group  Mental  Health  Programs 
Room  7  -  102 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville,  MD  20852 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation 
Research  Management  Division 
L900  E  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20415 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
ATTN:  Ms.  Carolyn  Burstein 
1900  E  Street,  NW. 

Washington,  DC  2041S 

I'ftKe  of  Personnel  Management 
ATTN:  Mr.  Jeff  Kane 
°er sonne 1  R&D  Center 
1900  F.  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20415 

Chief,  Psychological  Research  Branch 
ATTN:  Mr.  Richard  Lanterman 

•j.S.  Coast  Guard  (G-P-I/2/TP42) 
Washington,  DC  205R3 


Social  and  Developmental  Psychology 
Program 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  DC  20550 

Dr.  Earl  Potter 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 

New  London,  CT  06320 
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LIST  12 
ARMY 

Headquarters,  FORSCOM 

ATTN :  AFPR-HR 

Ft.  McPherson,  GA  30330 

Army  Research  Institute 
Field  Unit  -  Leavenworth 
P.0.  3ox  3122 

Fort  Leavenworth,  KS  66027 

Technical  Director 
Army  Research  Institute 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Director 

Systems  Research  Laboratory 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Director 

Army  Research  Institute 
Training  Research  Laboratory 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Dr.  T.  0.  Jacobs 
Code  PERI-IM 
Army  Research  Institute 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

COL  Howard  Prince 

Head,  Department  of  Behavior 

Science  and  Leadership 

U.S.  Military  Academy,  New  York  10996 


LIST  13 
AIR  FORCE 


Air  University  Library 
LSE  76-443 

Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 

COL  John  W.  Williams,  Jr. 

Head,  Department  of  Behavioral 

Science  and  Leadership 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  CO  80840 

MAJ  Robert  Gregory 
USAFA/DFBL 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  CO  80840 

AFOSR/NL  (Dr.  Fregly) 

Building  410 
Bolling  AFB 
Washington.  DC  20332 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 
MAJ  BOSS ART 
HQUSAF/MPXHL 
Pentagon 

Washington,  DC  20330 

Technical  Director 
AFHRL/M0(T) 

Brooks  AFB 

San  Antonio,  TX  78235 

AFMPC/MPCYPR 
Randolph  AFB,  TX  78150 


*- 
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LIST  14 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Australian  Eabassy 
Office  of  the  Air  Attache  (S3B) 
1601  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20036 

British  Embassy 

Scientific  Information  Officer 
Room  509 

3100  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20008 

Canadian  Defense  Liaison  Staff, 
Washington 
ATTN :  CDRD 

2450  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20008 

LT  oerald  R.  Stoffer,  USN 
.(aval  Aerospace  Medical  Institute 
Code  11 

.aval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  Florida  32508 


Commandant ,  Royal  Military 
College  of  Canada 
ATTN:  Department  of  Military 
Leadership  and  Management 
Kingston,  Ontario  K7L  2W3 

National  Defence  Headquarters 
ATTN:  DPAR 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A  0K2 

Mr.  Luigi  Petrullo 

2431  North  Edgewood  Street 

Arlington,  VA  22207 


f.ccv.ertie1  by  Principal  Investigator 


LIST  15 

CURRENT  CONTRACTORS 


N  cv  .  E  2 


Dr.  Clayton  P.  Alderfer 
Yale  University 

School  of  Organization  and  Management 
i’tv  Raven,  Connecticut  06520 

Lt.  Richard  D.  Arvey 
University  of  Houston 
Department  of  Psychology 
Houston,  TX  7 7 CC4 

Dr.  Stuart  V.  Cook 

Institute  of  Behavioral  Science  *6 

University  of  Colorado 

Do.  482 

Ron  1  dr  r  .  CO  80309 
Dr .  ’  .  T. .  Cummings 

Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management 
Northwestern  University 
Nathaniel  l.everor.e  Hall 
Fvanston,  IL  60201 

fr.  fichand  Daft 

Aft*  University 
Itp^rtment  of  Management 
College  Station.  TX  7~f>43 

Bruce  .T .  Pner.c  Re  Uesrouita 
T-i  iversity  of  Rochester 
Dr  rrrtrert  of  Political  Science 
Rochester  ,  in'  14627 

Dr.  Henry  Eraurian 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Solve1  o'  Medicine 
Per,- '  Tent  of  Psychiatry  and 
"ehsvioral  Science 
laltimcrt,  IT1  71205 

Dr.  Arthur  Gerstenfe'd 
University  Faculty  Asperir.fr.n 
7*0  Ucrr.'.orvealth  Avenue 
’’er.ton,  KA  02159 

r  r  .  p.-ul  ? .  Goodman 
Graduate  School  cr  T.r,dustrial 
Administration 
Carnegie-Mellor  UrJvrrrity 
Pi  tc. burgh ,  I  a  j  5213 


Dr.  7.  Richard  Hackman 
School  of  Organization 
and  Management 
Box  1A,  Yale  University 
New  Haven.  CT  06520 

Dr.  Jerry  Hunt 

Co? ’ego  oi  Lusir.ess  Administration 
Texas  Tech.  University  (Fey  4J70 ' 
Lubbock ,  TX  79409 

Dr.  Richard  Ilgen 
Department  rf  Psychological 
Sciences 

Purdue  University 

West  Tafayette,  IN  47907 

Dr.  I  awrence  R.  .Tames 
School  oi  Psychology 
Georgia  Institute  wf 
Techrr 1 ogy 
Atlanta,  GA  3033? 

Dr.  I.  Craig  Jchr.por 
Department  of  Educations? 

Feseach 

Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  FL  32206 

Dr. Allan  F.  Acres 
University  of  Houston 
4800  Calhoun 
Houston,  TX  77004 

Dr.  Ear  T and  is 
Department  of  Psychology 
Purdue  University 
Tr.ci?napolis ,  IN  46205 

Tr.  Frank  J.  Landv 
The  Pennsylvanic  State  University 
Department  or  Psychology 
417  Truer  V.  Moore  Building 
University  Park,  PA  16802 


Dr.  Pibt  [£tfr.e 

The  University  cf  I’oi'tt  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 
Manning  Hal1  026  A 
Chapel  Pill,  NC  27514 

Pi  .  “cH.v.rc.  L.  Lawler 
University  cf  Southern  California 
Graduate  School  r.r  Pur.lutiss 
Administration 
Los  Angel Cf  °PfC 7 

Pr.  Edwin  A.  Locke 

College  cf  Eusiness  and  Management 

University  cr  Maryland 

College  Park,  LTD  *  70742 

Dr.  Free  Lutl.sn* 

Regents  Frcfensrr  Marageirent 
University  u*  Nebraska  -  Lincoln 
Lincoln,  NE  68588 

Er.  P.  P.  fackie 
Human  Factors  Research 
Canyon  Research  Group 
5775  Dawson  Street 
Col  eta ,  CA  93117 

Dr.  k’ill'tr  U.  Mobley 

College  rr  Eusiness  Administration 

Texas  ARM  University 

College  Station,  T)  77843 

Dr.  Lynn  Cpperheir 
Ml  rror  /pplied  Research  Cenfpr 
l titers itv  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia.  PA  lr104 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Or from 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Dtp.- rtrer t  r*  Psychology 
IK'F  Stadium 
*C'4C  Vest  i/th  Avenue 
CclvTibur,  OH  43210 


Dr.  William  G.  Ouchi 
University  of  California, 

!,cs  Angeles 

Graduate  School  cf  Management 
Los  Angeles,  CA.  90024 

Dr.  Charles  Perrow 

Yale  Uriversity 

I.  S.  P.  S. 

ili  Prospect  Avenue 

hew  Haven,  Connecticut;:  06520 

Dr.  Irwin  G.  Sarasrr 
University  cf  Washington 
Department  cf  Psychology,  Nl-25 
Seattle,  VTA  98195 

Dr.  Benjamin  Schreider 
Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  Marylard 
College  Taik,  MD  20742 

Pr.  Edgar  H.  Schein 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Sloan  School  of  Management 
Cambridge,  MA  0 7 1 7 f' 

H.  Ned  Feelye 
International  Resource 
Development,  Tr.c. 

P.0.  For  721 
La  Grange,  TT.  60525 

Dr.  H.  Wallace  Sir.cilo 
Program  Director.  Marpover  Research 
ano  Advisory  Services 
Smithsonian  Institution 
801  N.  Pitt  Street,  Suite  12C 
Alor.ci.cvia ,  VA  22314 

pr.  pf chard  M.  Steers 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  CR  97402 


Dr.  Siegfried  Streufert 
"he  Periisy ivania  State  University 
Department  of  Behavior?1  Scici.ee 
Milton  E .  I'ershey  Medical  Center 
Ferrh.ey,  FA  ]7033 

Dr.  James  R.  Terhorg 
University  cf  Oregon 
West  Campus 

Department  c*  Management 
Eugene,  op  97403 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Trit-ndis 
Department  of  Psycho] opv 
University  of  Tllinois 
Champaign,  IL  61820 

Dr.  toward  M.  Weiss 
Pi:,-due  University 
Department  of  Psychological 
Sciences 

West  Lafayette  .  TM  47907 

nr.  Philip  G.  Zimbardo 
ft.-.nfora  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
Stanford,  CA  94305 

Dr.  Sara  Kiesler 
Camegie-Mellon  University 
Dept  of  Social  Science 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 
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